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LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON AT COLLEGE. 
By Tur Rev Dr Beastey. 


Lerrer VII. 

My Dear Son, December 20, 1833. 

All the accounts which reach us from your College, (and you may be 
sure, our inquiries are frequent and anxious) encourage the hope that our 
highest expectations will be gratified. I thought I always discovered in 
you, not only a love of study and improvement but also a lively sensibility 
to praise and blame, which I regard as one of the most favourable 
symptoms in youth. In fact, what is there great, good or even respecta- 
ble in life, which we can anticipate from a youth, who appears dead or 
indifferent to the estimation in which he is held by others? or, if he 
does occasionally fecl an abortive desire to be valued and admired, yet 
never lets this sentiment produce any practical influence upon his habits 
or deportment? 1 have often reflected upon it as a matter of astonishment, 
and almost inexplicable by the ordinary principles of human nature, that 
so many young men, of uncommon parts too, should pass through their 
collegiate course, with so little apparent effort at distinction, and let slip 
the golden opportunity of preparing themselves for future usefulness, and 
eminence. How can they be so lost to the sentiments of honour and 
shame? How can they, without utter confusion of face and selfreproach, 
behold others surpass them in the race of honour and the most genuine of 
all glory, that of excelling in virtue and intellectual culture and acquire- 
ments? I know that among a certain set of young men, a maxim has 
become prevalent, as false in theory as it is baneful in operation, that men 
of genius cannot submit to the drudgery of continued and laborious appli- 
cation; that this is a task they leave to drones and less mercurial spirits, 
and that brighter talents naturally dispose mankind to eccentricities and 
unrestrained indulgencies in their natural humours and propensities. 
Such persons expect that all truth will come to them unsought, and by a 
kind of supernatural inspiration. Est Deus in nobis, agitante calescernies 
illo. Never was any opinion more mistaken than this—it is derived from 
viewing nature by detached parts, and not as a whole; in individual in- 
stances, not her general structure and laws. No doubt can exist in the mind 
of any in the habit of nice observation, that as a general rule, persons of 
the highest endowments and finest sensibility are characterised, at the 
same time, by an energy of mind and ardour and enthusiasm in favour of 
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he exertions of genius and every kind of excellence, which powerfully pro- 
pel them to industry and application in whatever pursuits they may be 
eo 
his is a general and established law of human nature. The solid 
wers of understanding find their natural sustenance in great exertions. 
hey are prompted by an instinctive appetency to improvement by perse- 
vering toil. The lighter powers of memory, imagination and taste may 
sometimes display themselves in efforts at poetry and prose of uncommon 
merit, with but a slight degree of culture, but the more hardy faculties of 
reason and judgment, from which, after all, springs almost everything 
that is valuable and lasting among mankind, require time and nurture to 
bring them to maturity and perfection. ‘I'he whole history of man, from 
the commencement of society to its present advanced and polished state, 
confirms the truth of these observations.. Retrace, in your mind, the ca- 
reer of the Statesmen, Orators, Historians, Philosophers and Poets, who 
have adorned and enlightened the ages in which they appeared, and you 
will find that they owed their attainments and surpassing excellence, not only 
totheir intellectual gifts but also to their incessant and successful cultivation 
of them. Newton, Locke, Clarke, Leibnitz, and all the illustrious men who 
may be ranked with them, spent their lives in perpetual study and reflection. 
What but early and assiduous culture enabled Demosthenes to sway by his 
eloquence the destinies of Greece, or Cicero to enrapture the ear of the 
Roman Senate, or Cxsar and Pompey to divide between them the empire 
of the world? Milton, Virgil, Horace, Pope were the most learned men 
of their times, and the closest students. But why need I multiply exam. 
ples? were I to recite them all, I should be compelled to recount the names 
of almost all the great men who ever lived. If examples might be cited 
of men who, like Bolingbroke and Alcibiades, after having wasted 
their youth in sloth or criminal excesses, have risen to eminence and ob- 
tained immortal fame, these instancesare rare. Andevenin these cases, do 
you suppose that ever one was found, who did not deeply regret his neglect- 
ed opportunities of improvement, and who did not feel the disadvantages 
of his neglect during the whole of his future life? Would he not have 
been greater had his exertions commenced at an earlier period? Men, 
indeed,who are fascinated by the military profession, and enter the army 
or navy, may not experience much serious inconvenience from deficiencies 
of this nature, since a store of learning is not necessary to the faithful and 
efficient performance of their duties. But they,who intend to devote 
themselves to the pulpit, the bar, or to medicine, should they fail in the 
outset to obtain all the knowledge which is included in a liberal education, 
will deeply feel and deplore the want of it, after they enter upon the career 
of active duty. It is true, that if they afterwards recommence their 
studies with zeal and assiduity, they may, in some degree, repair thei 
losses and redeem their character, but with what augmented difficulty will 
this end be now attained, and with what discouragements and reluctance 
will they engage in those pursuits, which ought to have been their occu- 
pation during the freshness, elasticity and youthful vigour of their under- 
standing? ‘The studies, which they would have pursued with alacrity in 
early life, will become irksome, and disgusting when they arrive at mat 
hood ; under these circumstances, very few will have the spirit, the enter 
prise and perseverance to return to their former footsteps and reconstruct 
an unfinished foundation. That general view of the whole circle of the 
sciences, which is communicated in a collegiate course, is of inestimable 
umportance, in the aliment with which it furnishes the mind for reflection, 
in enlarging the sphere of its comprehension, and thereby preparing it for. 
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the successful prosecution of any single branch of learning. Without 
these preparatory toils, the views of the professional man, however keen 
his natural powers and distinguished his attainments in the branch of study 
to which he is devoted, will be contracted and inadequate. ‘The orator 
should be instructed and disciplined in every art, was the maxim of the 
Ancients, in forming their accomplished speaker. This maxim will be 
found to be just as long as eloquence and fine writing shall be cultivated. 
It is not required or expected, indeed, that any is to be profoundly versed 
in all the different departments of science. In the present state of letters, 
this would be impossible, and an attempt to attain to such an end would 
be vain. But every industrious student, who is emulous of excellence, 
must go through the toil of obtaining an insight into the various depart- 
ments of human knowledge, if he wishes to become a proficient in any. 
Let me, therefore, deeply impress upon your mind the neccessity of an 
early devotion to your studies, and of constant and persevering exertion. 
This is to you a most critical and precious period of life. Consider your- 
self as now sowing those seeds, from whose growth and maturity you shall, 
in future, reap the harvest of reputation, usefulness to your fellow men and 
perhaps an imperishable fame. Besides a conscientious and punctilious 
attendance upon all your duties in college, let nothing escape your obser- 
vation. Never enter your classroom for recitation, without having 
acquired a complete mastery of that portion which has been allotted to 
you. Be particularly careful in the commencement of every new subject, 
toground yourself well in its elementary principles. Without a full com- 
prehension of these, you will only grope your way amidst perpetual 
darkness, and in a state of mind highly discouraging and unsatisfactory ; 
but with it, you will find a light beaming upon your path, which will ena- 
ble you to proceed with cheerfulness. Be discouraged by no difficulties. 
Industry and perseverance will surmount all obstacles. What so many 
have accomplished before you, rest assured, is not unattainable to you. The 
true secret of study is to acquire the habit of fixed and steady application 
of mind. When Newton was asked by what means he was able to elevate 
himself so much above the rest of mankind, and make such great discove- 
ries, his answer was, that he did not ascribe this result so much to any su- 
periority in his natural parts, as to the habit of close attention which he 
had contracted in early life. Pursue this idea, and I will venture to pre- 
dict, without any apprehension that I shall be found a false prophet, that 
you will not fail of success. 


Lerrer VIII. 
My Dear Son, December 23d, 1833. 

I have given directions to my agent in Philadelphia to supply you 
with money necessary to purchase the books referred to in your last letter, 
as well as to defray any other expenses which may be incurred in your 
education. Nothing shall be wanted on my part, to provide you with the 
means of improvement, and any expenditures will be cheerfully sustained, 
provided there be no eflorts spared upon your part, to turn your resources 
to good account. Your former classmate and friend, James Montgomery, 
dined at my house yesterday, with a party of his relations, who informed 
us that he obtained, at the commencement in the college, at which he 
graduated, the first honour in his class. His family appear not a little 
elated at his success, and if you could have witnessed the respect and 
affection which they all evinced for him, regarding him as a kind of hero 
Just returned in triumph froma glorious campaign, it would have filled you 
with a noble emulation and, no doubt, have stimulated you to still greater 
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efforts. I cannot say, indeed, that I ever allow myself to expect, that 
this will be the result in your case, because it is au event which, of 
course, can happen to few. But what is the secret hope, however extra. 
vagant, which will not, at times, creep into the fond heart of a parent? Let 
the issue be what it will, I trust, we shall not find you devoid of a gene. 
rous emulation. A thirst for knowledge for its own sake, and purely from 
the love of it, is, undoubtedly, the noblest of all those principles which 
can actuate us in its pursuit, and those who possess this in its utmost 
ardour need no stronger motive to propel them to activity. But, constitu 
ted as human nature is, liable to imperfection and prone to the neglect of 
duty, I doubt whether we should not greatly retard the progress of man. 
kind in improvement and relax the most efficient springs to exertion, if 
we removed from their minds the influence of emulation. ‘They, who 
would divest the human mind of this stimulus to activity, appear to me 
like those sects of religionists, who would exact of their disciples not to 
be actuated in their conduct by the hope of future rewards, but solely from 
the consideration of promoting the glory of God; as if the glory of God 
were not the most effectually promoted by men’s strict conformity to the 
laws of their moral nature ! 

At the same time, however, I would have you observe, that while I 
strenuously recommend to you to be emulous of distinction, and strain 
every nerve to surpass your competitors, I would be considered as appro: 
ving only of a manly, generous and elevated emulation: an emulation 
which is the heaven descended fire of noble minds, and which, far from en- 
vying the merits of a rival, would pay themall due honours. It has been 
justly remarked by a good writer, that it is one thing to trip up the heels of 
a competitor, and quite a different one to outstrip him in the race. The 
first is an effort of sheer jealousy and envy, mixed with malignity ; the se- 
cond is consistent with the purest virtue. It is true, I admit, that it is 
almost impossible to find in such an imperfect being as man, an ardent 
emulation entirely unalloyed with some tincture of envy. But where is 
that perfection which is not alloyed by some degree of imperfection or 
that virtue which approximates not to vice? None of our emotions, pas- 
sions, affections or principles, are simple and uncompounded elements. 
There are none of them, which, if they could be subjected to a chemical. 
analysis, would not be found compounded of various ingredients. We 
must take mankind as they are fashioned by the hand of the great Contti- 
ver, and not expect to model them into forms which he never contempla 
ted. Whatever, therefore, may be maintained by some amiable enthu- 
siast in morality (for there are enthusiasts in morals as well as in religion) 
I take it as a certain truth that emulation and ambition are virtuous and 
noble principles of action ; as much purified from the dross of evil as any 
of our other motives to action, and preéminently useful to the young, 
Alcibiades said, that the victory which Miltiades gained at Marathon, and 
the glory he obtained on that account, deprived him of sleep. The 
youthful mind, which has not, at times, been sensible of similar emotions 
upon witnessing the success of others, in great undertakings, must be de- 
stitute of those delicate organs of sensibility, which are the surest pledge 
of its aptitude to excel. 

It is not to be denied, that there is another kind of emulation, highly 
baneful, namely inordinate ambition; which cannot be too strongly de- 
cried, and which at every period disturbed the peace of the world and filled 
it with desolation and carnage. This is the ambition Casar discovered 
lurking in his bosom, when in passing through a town in the Alps he re- 
marked, that he would rather be the first man in that village, than the s¢” 
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cond in Rome. Such an ambitionas this, which could brook no superior, 
is a tormenting fire, which first consumes the peace of him who cherishes 
it, and, then, if it can find vent and materials to feed upon, spreads its de- 
vastating fury over the whole compass of its influence. It was this which 
transported Caesar to the desperate and criminal step of passing the Rubi- 
con. Such was not that pure and sacred flame which burnt in the breast 
of Cicero, Cato, Brutus or Scipio. 

But from scenes of such splendour and magnificence, let me return to 
the humbler theme of those distinctions which may be obtained in college 
life, where, although the theatre of action be more contracted, the same 
passions and prejudices operate and ferment. For recommending to 
you to exert your utmost force to attain the highest distinction among 
your fellow students, you are not to suppose that I should regard your 
success in such matters, an infallible test of superiority. ‘This would be 
to form a very erroneous view of the subject. Young men enter our se- 
minaries of learning at very different periods of life and with very unequal 
preparatory qualifications. It is not to be expected that those whose 
minds are immature and superficial should equal or outstrip others whose 
talents may be inferior to their own, in the higher and more abstract 
branches of science. Many, too, of the most exalted natural endowments 
pass this period of life in a state of indolence and indifference to improve- 
ment, and do not become sensible of the importance of application until 
the active business of the world awakes their minds from the dormant 
state. Besides all this, in the course of my experience, I have frequently 
remarked, that there are many youthful minds so constructed, that they 
shine greatly at an early period; their powers are like some sorts of plants 
that put forth with great rapidity their blossoms and prematurely arrive 
at perfection, but their subsequent growth and expansion do not fulfil the 
expectations awakened by their early promise. In many cases, besides 
those in which vicious habits are contracted, the man,by no means, fulfils 
the hopes inspired by the youth. In these instances, it is probable, that 
the powers of the understanding are possessed ofa certain degree of vi- 
gour, but are not of the most robust and sturdy cast. ‘Those minds are 
undoubtedly of the firmest texture and the highest order, whose faculties 
gradually ripen and take time and culture to bring them to their full 
maturity. In general, however, the highest order of mind will, for the 
most part, exhibit in youth some indications of superiority, and the 
faint glimmerings of future meridian brightness. Even this rule, neverthe- 
less, is not without some illustrious exceptions. Of this, Dean Swift, as 
we all know, afforded a most remarkable example, who after having twice 
passed through his collegiate course, was at last admitted to his degree 
only by special favour. This did not arise from habits of indolence or 
excess in the Dean, but from the unsuitableness of some branches of science 
and the slowness with which his gigantic powers advanced towards the 
perfection he afterwards attained. It appears that at the age of eighteen, 
during his residence in { ollege,while his parts were thought unpromising,he 
had projected the pian of his immortal work, the Tale of a Tub. From 
this and analogous cases, which have come within the sphere of my own 
experience, I must be allowed to declare that I cannot approve of that 
Practice which is prevalent in some institutions of learning, of making at 
the last examinations, too nice and minute discriminations between stu- 
dents in the distribution of honours. Where there does not exist a defined 
distinction in their talents and attainments, they should be classed together, 
and be rendered sharers of the same honours. By no other mode of pro- 
cedure, can equal and exact justice be distributed, as well as the danger 
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avoided of giving discouragement to the minds of some timid and _ sensi. 
tive youth. 

Let it not be imagined, from the foregoing observations, that I would pre. 
sent any encouragement to you to neglect the most ardent prosecution of 
your present studies, under the impression that, although your. faculties 
may not now display themselves, at some future day, they will be fully 
developed and lead you on to superiority and greatness. The true maxim 
to regulate your conduct, is to do your best at present, and improve the 
future when it shallarrive. Aim at the first distinction, and if you do not 
obtain it, rest contented with the consciousness that you have performed 
your duty to the utmost. . Feel and behave now, as you should do when 
you shall enter upon the grand theatre of life. When you shall commence 
the service of the Republic, if you are a true Partiot and upright man, 
you will endeavour to acquire the highest elevation; but should you fail in 
your attempt, be contented with the part which your Country shall allot 
you, and faithfully serve her in any capacity that may fall to your portion. 


Lerrer IX. 

My Dear Son, January 6, 1833. 

Your eldest sister, who has now entered upon her sixteenth year, 
bids me inform you,that if you be not upon the alert,she will eclipse you in 
the career of study and improvement. She is reading Virgil and Cice- 
ro’s Orations in Latin, is quite an adept in French and, at the same time, 
is studying algebra and natural philosophy. As I am one of those who 
think that women are as susceptible of instruction as men, and _ that, if 
their powers be not naturally so robust and fitted for the prosecution of the 
abstract and more difficult branches of science, at any rate, they are ca- 
pable of no inconsiderable advances in elegant letters, I intend, as far as 
possible, to bestow upon her a finished education. If she continues to be 
devoted to study, she shall be rendered familiar with the Latin, French 
and Italian languages as well as her own, shall read all that is most valu. 
able in them, and make an experiment of her talents in the higher branches 
of science. If we wish our women not to be merely housewives and do 
mestic slaves, but rational companions, friends and counsellors to their 
husbands, we should endeavour, by assiduous cultivation of their under: 
standings in early life, to prepare them for the performance of such high 
and important offices. A man of sense can never feel that respect and 
affection due to the female who bears towards him the endearing relation 
of a wife, for a woman who is illiterate, ignorant and without elevation 
of mind. ‘The schools, established in our country for the education of 
females, although superior to what they formerly were, are still much 
too limited in their course of study. Why should not our daughters be 
as systematically instructed as our sons, in the whole circle of elegant li- 
terature, andeven in the more important and profound branches of 
science? How delightful would be the change, to hear them, when as 
sembled in places to which they resort for social intercourse, discussing 
points of history, criticism, poetry, belleslettres, and moral philosophy, 
instead of descanting upon the merits of the last novel cr romance, in the 
perusal of which, perhaps, they had been previously expending all the 
force of their minds, and exhausting the sensibility of their hearts! 

But 1 must not allow myself to digress too far from the immediate ob- 
ject of this epistle, namely, to prescribe a few rules in regard to your ha- 
bits of application. When ycu shall once have acquired a thirst for 
knowledge, and be sensible of great pleasure in its acquisition, half the 
task you have to perform will be completed. ‘This will naturally. lead 
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‘ou to the next step in your progress which is all important, to contract 
habits of close and intense application. Have your fixed hours of retire- 
ment and meditation, and allow no interruptions not absolutely unavoida- 
ble. ‘They, who study by fits and starts, will never make any solid and 
useful acquisitions. It is not the perusal of many volumes or contracting 
an acquaintance with numerous authors, which will render you wise and 
learned. Good authors should not only be perused in a cursory manner, 
and, then laid aside, merely to furnish matter for conversation, or to 
make a display of erudition ; but they should be perused and reperused. 
There is a vast difference between reading, and study, which last implies 
the full appropriation to ourselves of what we have read. I have known 
many who were great readers, and, yet, understood no subject thoroughly. 
Chesterfield’s advice to his son, when he proposes to him Bolingbroke’s 
style and mode of writing for his imitation, and recommends to him to 
lay aside all thoughts of what dull fellows call solid, and exert his utmost 
care to acquire what people of fashion call shining, is exaetly the reverse 
of what I would most earnestly impress upon you. Such a method might 
make a young man a coxcomb in letters, and enable him, for a time, to 
impose his tinsel qualities upon the vulgar for solid worth and real learn- 
ing, but would inevitably lead him, in the end, to disappointment, and 
bitter mortification. Depend upon it, that there is no shorter method by 
which you can acquire and maintain the reputation of having talents and 
solid erudition, than deep research and patient and successful application. 
There are always found among mankind sufficient discernment and pene- 
tration, after a fair trial, to sift the pretensions of any new candidate for 
fame, and to take, with accuracy, the guage and dimensions of his powers 
and acquirements. We hear a great deal said in the schools about the 
art of oratory, and many excellent precepts are delivered concerning the 
best expedients by which to gain the attention,convince the understandings, 
captivate the affections and influence the wills of mankind. But, if I were 
required to condense the substance of all rhetorical rules into one great 
maxim, or furnish you with a single rhetorical recipe, which, in the 
transaction of all business, would most effectually establish and maintain 
your influence in public bodies, among whom you will be called upon to 
deliberate, I would say, take especial care to know more than any one 
else about the matter under discussion, to study and understand it better. 
Knowledge, says Lord Bacon, is power. ‘This is no less true in 
moral science and the affairs of men, than in mechanical philosophy. 
Whenever you are able to tell men more than they knew before, especi- 
ally ifit be anaffair,upon the decision of which important concerns depend, 
they never fail to lend you a willing ear. ‘The deeper and more correct, 
therefore, your views of things, and the more extensive your knowledge, 
the more enlarged and permanent will be the influence you will obtain 
over others. 

Nor, allow me to observe, should you be content with the bare appro- 
priation of the thoughts and reasonings of others. Reflect upon what 
you read, weigh each point in all possible lights, test the correctness of 
the principles which are stated, and give full play to the exercise of your 
own mind. You can form no adequate conception of the immense bene- 
fit that will accrue to you, from thus studying, and digesting the princi- 
ples of a good author upon any branch of science. After this severe ef- 
fort of mind,all that shall be advanced by other authors upon the same or 
similar topics, will be instantaneously caught and faithfully retained in 
memory. One ofthe most important benefits, in fact, resulting from a 

giate course, is, that by perusing a few standard writers in detached 
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and prescribed portions, you will become thoroughly versed in the re. 
ceived doctrines, and skilled in fundamental principles. After you have 
completely mastered your prescribed studies, and have allowed your. 
self hours of recreation and amusement, if any time unoccupied should be 
left upon your hands, devote it to the perusal of the most approved au. 
thors. Writers of history, biography, oratory, criticism, poetry and tra. 
vels will afford you a delightful relaxation from severer studies, and a rich 
and exquisite condiment to more substantial food. What an abundant and 
delicious repast you have before you, in tracing the details of Grecian, 
Roman, English and French history, and in the perusal of the immortal 
productions of Milton, Pope, Addison, Swift, Johnson and all those illustri. 
ous men of whom the last century was so fertile. Similar encomia might 
be passed upon the French writers of the same period. In productions 
of this kind, you will find a fountain rich and plenteous enough to slake 
the most ardent thirst for elegant letters. Read them at every interval 
of leisure, peruse and reperuse them, appropriate to yourself their most 
striking passages, replenish your mind with their just and elevated senti- 
ments and enrich your fancy with their finest images. If you wish to 
become thoroughly versed in the principles of human nature, and almost 
to supersede the lessons of experience, pore over the pages of Shaks- 
peare,the inimitable bard of Avon,who has pourtrayed,in the most glowing 
colours, every variety of human character, and touched every spring 
that vibrates in the human heart. And cana youth, who has such a fertile 
field in vision, teeming at once with every beauty and the most exquisite 
fruits, allow indolence, indifference, or pleasure to withhold him from 
reaping the golden harvest? It would be to suppose him blind to the 
finest forms of moral beauty and perfection, and lost to the noblest sensi- 
bilities of his nature. 


Lerrer X. 

My Dear Son, January 15, 1834. 

In this letter I propose to give some directions concerning the forma- 
tion of a correct taste. ‘I’o acquire a nice and just discernment of genuine 
excellence in writing, and to be able to discriminate the true from counterfeit 
beauty, is one of the most difficult of all attainments. In youth, we are 
caught with mere glitter of diction, and prone to admire excessive deco- 
ration. ‘That kind of beauty in composition, which dazzles and enraptures 
the vulgar, is scarcely ever genuine. A writer who indulges in gaudy 
embellishments, pretty conceits or bombastic phrases, will be sure, for 4 
time at least, to have the illiterate and undiscerning in his favour. Pha- 
drus, in one of his fables, conveys an admirable lessun upon this subject. 
A mountebank comes forward upon the stage and among other wonderful 
feats, squeaks so much like a pig, that he excites the loudest applause of 
the assembly. A clown, who is present, gives notice to the spectators, that 
if they will honour him with their presence at the same hour upon the 
following day, he will undertake to surpass the mountebank in_ his imita- 
tation of the pig. ‘The day and hour arrive, the assembly is convened. 
The rustic competitor of the mountebank makes his appearance upon the 
stage with a real pig concealed under his cloak. He puts his head under 
his cloak, and pinching the ear of the real pig, causes him to squeak 
The assembly raise an universal hiss. He takes the pig from under bis 
cloak and exposing him to their view, exclaims in derision, “such Judges 
are ye ; you have hissed the pig himself.” This fable may be regarded 
as a severe satire upon the taste of the vulgar, but it is no less just. The 
ignorant and rude almost always judge falsely. They have within them, 
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from the bounty of nature, the seeds of taste, but these seeds have never, 
by culture, been brought to maturity. They have a higher relish for 
the rough daubings of the pencil, than for the finest touches of art. A 
delicate and correct taste is the slow product of time and culture, and 
must be derived from an assiduous contemplation of the most finished mo- 
dels. The great difficulty lies in contracting a relish for artless simplici- 
ty. Writings, distinguished by this great and indispensable characteristic, 
will often be thought tame and spiritless by those of half-formed taste; 
when in truth, to reach this point is the highest effort of art and genius. 
To persons of false or vitiated judgment in such matters, productions,adorned 
only with native and unsought beauty, appear too natural, as the Spanish 
minister said to Gil Blas after reading one of his compositions. Like that 
minister they require more pompous epithets and farfetched images and 
illustrations to please them. ‘To attain to this native and unaffected sim. 
pilcity, however, from which all art and effort seem to be excluded, is the 
very perfection of fine writing. Besides justness of conception, deep and 
clear insight into nature, close and cohering trains of thought, this quality 
preéminently distinguishes all the greatest productions of genius. In 
fact, true simplicity is the great fundamental quality which recommends 
every effort of art. In polite manners and deportment, in painting, statu- 
ary, and oratory,as well as in fine writing, it is an indispensable requisite, 
and the embalming property. 

How to enable you to form a correct taste or this relish for genuine 
simplicity, is undoubtedly a matter of difficulty. Strong natural parts 
must conspire with unwearied study and reflection, in order that you 
should acquire it in its greatest perfection. Scribendi recte, says the Poet, 
sapere est principium et fons. Good sense alone, or what is vulgarly 
denominated mother wit, must not only lie at the foundation of every 
valuable attainment in art, science or letters but also of a right judgment 
inthem. Supposing your natural parts to be good, the only useful direc- 
tion which can be given you, is the diligent and frequent perusal of the 
finest writers, and the attentive reflection upon those great principles of 
taste which are found interspersed throughout the productions of some of 
them. Besides what may be derived from a familiar acquaintance with 
the classical authors, in all languages, you will find admirable lessons 
upon this subject in the works of Cicero, Quintilian, Longinus, and Ho- 
race in ancient times, and ef Pope, Addison, Swift, Blair and Johnson in 
modern. I know of no author, ancient or modern, whose works are more 
replete with the most judicious observations upon the principles of fine 
writing than Pope. Besides exhibiting himself a most finished mo- 
del, he has interwoven into his performances both in prose and verse more 
profound and useful instruction in reference to this topic, than any other 
Writer with whom I am acquainted. ‘That curiosa felicitas of expression, 
for which Horace was celebrated among the Latins, is equally his char- 
acteristic property. He expresses fine sentiment in a fewer words, and 
técommends it by a more apt and striking illustration than any other 
man. ‘That whimsical performance, the Martinus Scriblerus, or the art 
of sinking in poetry, the joint product of himself, Swift and Arbuthnot, 
whose object is at once to expose the pedantry and folly of learned igno- 
rance, and the fooleries of false taste, is well worthy of your repeated pe- 
rusal. Nothing will tend more to whet your critical acumen. By dis- 
playing to your view, in glaring colours, the ridiculous whimsies of pre- 
tended science, and striking specimens of the false sublime in composition, 
it will awaken within you a just perception of that which is truly beauti- 
ful and sublime. Though grotesque and extravagant in a high degree and 
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perhaps, sometimes unjust in its ridicule, itis an able and learned treatise, 
and replete with moral import. The further information is extended, the 
more will you be able to detect the hidden meaning of this ludicrous and 
burlesque allegory. But why should I attempt to select particular au- 
thors, or particular pieces of a few authors from those of an age which 
abounded with so many illustrious mer, who were at once the lights of 
science and the models of chaste and elegant writing. You cannot go 
amiss while perusing those works which were written and read with appro- 
bation in England in the reign of Anne, and of Lewis XIV. in France. 
The advice of Horace in reference to his exemplaria Graca applies to 
these; nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. Many excellent writers, 
undoubtedly, have appeared in England since this age, but there can be as 
little doubt also, that for some years there is perceptible in that country 
and still more evidently in France, the decline of taste. Dr Johnson, 
great and good as he was, extensive as was his erudition and gigantic his 
powers of mind, it cannot be denied, impaired the simplicity of English 
style and corrupted the native purity of his own tongue. His followers 
and imitators, without his good sense and solid matter, have contented 
themselves with copying his pompous phrases and harmonious periods. 
Sense is now too frequently sacrificed to sound, just conceptions and correct 
views to splendour of imagery and shining sentiments, and the art of 
bookmaking has become a trade. I speak now of the general strain of 
composition in those works which are daily issuing from the press. Many 
great and noble exceptions can be produced, to the justness of this remark, 
of men who have imbibed all the spirit of their predecessors, and who 
are contented to appear in the plain, simple and venerable garb of other 
times. But surely no man of genuine taste will deny, that the tendency 
of the present age is to excessive refinement and gaudy decoration in 
style. ‘The spinners of fine sentences are numerous, who appear, like the 
spider, to weave their webs to catch good sense, if it should be flying 
by ; but writers of true simplicity and genuine beauty, as well as deep 
and just views, are rare enough. In our country, too,we cannot but allow, 
that there is no scarcer article upon the literary exchange than correct 
taste. The nation has her full share of genius, energy and enterprise of 
character, but probably from the deficiency in our early education, the 
relish, which we discover for beauty in writing, is extremely imperfect 
and unrefined. A fondness for tinsel ornaments, glittering thoughts,strained 
sentiments, and turgid descriptions, is almost universal. Few, very few, 
indeed, have a nice and just discernment of genuine beauty. I most fer- 

vently hope, that you will escape the epidemic disease of this false taste. No- 

thing will enable you to do this, buta most familiar acquaintance with the 

models of style. Read the best models, ten, twenty or an hundred times, 

until you have contracted a high admiration of them. At your period of 
life, it is excusable, and perhaps even a proof of genius, to take too much 

pleasure in mere embellishments of writing. A familiarity with the finest 

models, only, will teach you to remedy this deficiency and bring you t 

more just perceptions. I lle se profecisse sciat, says Quintilian, cui Cice- 

ro valde placebit. The same observation will apply to the writers to 

whom I have before alluded. Be assured, that when you feel a high re- 

lish for them, your taste is improving. Read them by day and night. 


Your Farner. 
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THE TRIAL OF THE TROTH. 
By Sumner L. Farriexp. 


There is a tale in Scandinavian Legends that a miner, who was betrothed, perished 
> srg on the very eve of his appointed bridal ; and that many years afterwards, 
when she, who should have been his bride, had grown old in holy celibacy, the petrified 
body of her lover was discovered in the depth of a disused and dilapidated mine. 
The body was instantly recognised by the bereaved and unblest lady, who died upon 
its bosom. 

I, 
Ye high Divinities ! who erst abode 
Amid the haunted woods of Ida’s mount, 
Or ’neath Leucadia’s brow, when Paris gave 
The golden fruit to Venus and the Maid 
Sappho, for love of faithless Phaon, sought 
The still companionship of seanymphs, crowned 
With wreaths of pearl and coral ! Sad as words 
Of comfort to a sick and wasted heart 
Have ever been your oracles; the voice 
Of shrined Apollo from his temple comes, 
Like winds from the wild heavens when surging seas 
Burst o’er the shattered barque. Alas for Love 
And Beauty ! their torn blossoms strew the waste 
Of human life—and Genius is but woe. 
Another song of sorrow ! mortal bliss, 
Is voiceless, echoless, and Love, once crown’d, 
No more is left—but grief is eloquent. 


II. 
Far in that northern land and mid those hills 
Where wandering Vasa, among faithful hearts, 
Found welcome refuge in his trying hour, 
Two Lovers dwelt, of low degree with men, 
Of hard conditions and restrained desires, 
But gentle hearts and unsoiled consciences. 
The waxing and the waning moon on them 
Shed her pure pearly light and every star 
Listened upon its throne to their discourse 
Nightly, with smiles that came like music down. 
By day, Leoni toiled in darksome mines 
With the cheered spirit of prophetic hope, 
And as he gazed upon the precious ore 
Delved trom the depth, he felt how void and vain 
Were affluence without the heart’s best wealth ; 
How welcome, with Luzelia a few coins, 
How vile, without her, all Golconda’s gems! 
Thus Love transfuses its own light o’er all 
The trials and privations of our lot, 
From evil winneth good, from poverty 
Wealth unimagined, and from toil repose 
Through starry hours beneath green canopies. 
Thus Love becomes unto itself a power 
Supreme o’er great obstructions, and all things 
Of beauty are its household teraphim,— 
Sweet images of hopes that rest among 
The days of sunny loveliness to come. 
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III. 
So they lived on in unremitted toil 
Each for the other, and the lights and shades 
Of thought, sequestered to one little spot, 
Passed o’er them like the shadows of white clouds, 
Breeze wafted, o’er the mirror’d summer stream, 
Passion, with all its fears and jealousies, 
And fevered aspirations and regrets, 
And dark repinings and intense desires, 
They knew not, felt not, feared not in its power. 
Amid the solitude of simple life 
Love is a deep conviction of the heart, 
A dewy flower, that, circled by green leaves, 
Breathes the blest air of heaven, itself as blest ; 
A still and hidden brook, that glides along, 
Known only by the greenness of its banks ; 
A spirit, like its mountain home of birth, 
Mighty though meek, pavilioned in the skies, 
Yet all benignant to the smiling earth; 
A quiet thought that dwells and works unseen 
But in the charm of its accomplishment, 
Ever attendant, watchful, true in faith, 
A guide and guard through peril, and in want 
A tender solace, as in joy a crown. 
The Lovers talked and counselled and communed 
Confidingly as wedded hearts should do, 
And both together coffer’d up a hoard, 
(Scant means are ample where the wants are few,) 
To signalize tomorrow’s bridal feast. 


IV. 

Tomorrow! ’t is the changing dream of hope, 
The vision of the weary hearted in the depth 
Of solitary suffering, and the crown 
Of many a proudly imaged enterprise 
That never was accomplished. O Tomorrow! 
Crowds of strange deeds and unfulfilled events 
Lie unrevealed in thy dark mysteries, 
And many an eye desireth to behold 
The book of knowledge though ’t is written there, 
(And prayers the dread decree cannot reverse,) 
That death or dread disaster hasteneth on ! 

* * # * ” 
—The bridal-banquet waits—hath waited long— 
Why cometh not the bridegroom? Up and down 
Luzelia wanders, from the window place 
Looks forth with restless eyes, and doubtfully 
Questions his abscence—but none give reply. 
Night wears away—the bidden guests depart, 
Eloquent in dim surmises and vague fears, 
Some scoffing at the lover’s faithlessness, 
And some repining o’er their lack of cheer, 
And some, more thoughtful, (age and trial give 
A tone of prophecy to many a mind) 
Suggesting sudden danger, lone mishap, 
And suffering unadministered—and death. 
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Discoursing hurriedly, o’er moonlight hills 
The bridal guests have passed—and every glen 
Echoes with wonderment that one so true 
Should break his troth and fail the festival 

Of Plighted Love so hardly earned by toil, 
And cheered by hopes that sanctify the heart. 
“ Tomorrow will reveal !”’—Tomorrow comes! 


V. 
It comes in summer glory, like a bride 
In the rich bloom of beauty and of hope, 
Or a high hearted king of orient Inde, 
O’er the blue swelling seas, for few brief days 
Sunny and tranquil like the human heart, 
And o’er the cedar forests and oak woods 
Of the proud mountains of Dalecarlia, veiled 
In floating mist or glistening with young dew. 
From the harmonious waters of all streams 
‘The morning vapour curls and seems to rise 
In forms of fairhaired dryads, as of old, 
Along Permessus’ banks, the daughters nine 
Of wise Mnemosyne, when they had drank 
The holy dew amid the fountain vale, 
Together clomb the hill of Helicon. 
The songbirds lift their voices all around, 
The violets and hyacinths unveil 
The pictured bosoms of their virgin buds, 
The sweet and racy air becomes a bliss 
To the free organs of the heart, and heaven 
Bends in more beautiful arcades and seems 
Swelling far up, beyond all taint of earth, 
In azure vastness, on whose shadowy edge 
Hyperion pours the glories of his brow. 


VI. 
How felt Luzelia? Moonlight unto her, 
Through the void watches of the night, had been 
A sole companion, and her tossing thoughts, 
Like stormy waters, namcless leagues from land, 
Rolled through the darkened boundlessness of mind, 
Sounding a terrible music to her heart. 
Like one lone palm amid asea of sands, 
She stood in the pale beauty of the moon, 
Whose mellow light around her softly stole 
With a pervading blessedness, that fell 
Upon her fainting spirit witha sense 
Of still and solemn faith. ‘Thou blessed Light! 
Held holy in all times—in every clime— 
Among all people; on the mourner’s brow 
Thou pourest consolation and dost woo 
Grief from its darkened citadel and change 
The wormwood of the heart to soothing balm. 
And, all unconsciously, Luzelia blessed 
Thy ministrations, Dian ! while she gazed 
On the deep shadows of the woods, the glow 
And gloom of changing forest streams, and rocks 
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Abrupt and massy, on whose jutting crags 

The transitory beams streamed like a shower 

Of molten pearls ; though, all the lingering night, 
The image of no human form appeared 

To gladden the fixed eye or charm away 
Perilous thoughts inurned ; but there she stood, 
Poor girl! stunned, dumb, and breathless, like the work 
Of some most perfect sculptor, Phidias old, 
Myron, Praxiteles; her car was wrought 

To agony’s intensity of sound, 

And oft her own deep pulses or the stir 

Ofleaves came o’er her like the echo faint 

Of faroff footsteps hurrying o’er the dale. 

Leoni came not—yet she questioned not 

The faith well known for years and deeply tried, 
And thus she shunn’d the strongest agony 

That Love can feel—the faithlessness of one 
Deeply beloved, who robs the heart of heaven. 


VII. 
Her mother—wasted, palsystriken, old, 
A leafless tree that moaned in every wind, 
Missed not Luzelia’s well accustomed voice 
Upon the morn, nor lacked her common aid, 
Nor marked she, in the oblivion of her age, 
The pale brow and unrested eye, and tones 
Faltering and low, of her most priceless child, 
Who shrined her unimagined fearfulness 
And desolation in her fondest heart, 
And held alike her constancy of love 
And duty to the helpless. Crowds went forth 
O’er vale and hill, and mountain echoes bore 
Leoni’s name through every darkened wood ! 
No answer came. They questioned man and child; 
All knew, but none had seen him since the eve 
Appointed for his bridal. Far and wide 
Luzelia wandered and her voice went up 
On every breeze ; no answering voice was heard. 


; VIIl. 
Brief summer, briefer autumn passed, all streams 
Vanished before the universal frost, . 
That silently, with a resistless power, 
Suspended life ; on every shaggy cliff 
The beaded hail hung like a robe of gems 
Beneath the gleaming glimpses of the sun 
Or moon, when from her rolling rack she flung 
A flood of phantom light; on every thatch 
Icicles, like Doric pillars, in the light 
Of woodfires,streaming through the lattice, glowed, 
And drifted cones of snow amoung the boughs 
Of thickleaved pines perennial everywhere 
Lay deeply—pallid white above rich green— 
Hoar winter in the arms of virgin spring— 


Death on the bosom of undying Life! 
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But the long season of chill’d verdure passed, 

And desolating winds to farthest North, 

To Arctic seas, Spitzbergen and the Isles 

Of everlasting iciness, with moans, 

Departed at the hest of maymorn suns. 

Yet came no tidings of the lost, the loved, 

And poor Luzelia lingered o’er the looks, 

The smiles, the tender words, the oft sealed vow— 
The last of lost Leoni—and the dreams 

Of years that had a fearful waking now, 

And broken images of early love, 

Till her whole heart gushed.out and she would fain 
Have flown to the lone wilderness and died 
Where last he might have pressed the moss or leaves. 


IX. 
’T is easy to resign the breaking heart 
On Passion’s altar ; ’t is an angel’s task 
To live when life hath ccased to be a joy, 
Buffet the billows of despairing thoughts, 
Baffle disguised temptation, and bear up 
Beneath a burden martyrs never bore, 
Sickness of soul, that o’er earth’s joyance throws 
The lurid hue of a distempered mind, 
And sergeclad poverty, whose daily bread 
Unceasing labour only can procure. 
These, in the voiceless anguish of a heart 
Full of intensest feeling, and a soul 
Haunted by wild imaginations, dim, 
Wavering and vasty as the countless forms 
On Shetland Skerries when the storm is up, 
With meeckness and a patient tenderness, 
An earnest and heartgushing Love, that fell 
Upon her mother’s darkened sympathy, 
Like a skill’d leech’s welltimed liniment 
Upon a warrior’s wound—sublimely, these 
Luzelia bore through months of vague belief 
Of undetermined ill; and she could smile 
Sometimes, and fecl the burden from her heart 
Lifted by an invisible power awhile, 
And then her voice, narrating legends old 
Of Doffrafield, put on a cheerfulness 
That sent its sunlight through her mother’s heart. 
Then the pale palsied pilgrim would look up 
And bless her daughter with a trembling hand, 
And her dimmed eyes were lighted up with fires 
From the altar of her youth, and her weak voice 
Came o’er Luzelia like a benison 
From the far world on whose veiled shore she stood. 


X. 
So Time passed on, and the poor heartsick girl 
Alone remembered lost Leoni now. 
Friendship is but the outward foil of men, 
The fleecy foam emitted from life’s sea, 
Seen only in the swirling wake, the barque 
In its fair voyage leaves behind; but Love, 
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(Notthe gross passion of the buskin’d stage, 
The glare of eyes, the bubble of blown cheeks, 

_ The start, the feign’d devotion and wild speech) 
Love lingers by the shrine when cold and dark 
And offers up its orisons the same ; 

Love clings unto the wreck when wildest winds 
Sweep darkest clouds before them and the voice 
Of upturned ocean wails like dying men : 

And, more than all, Love, in the hourly cares 
And deep anxieties of humble life, 

To household hearth and board and pallet bed 
Bears the most hallowed memory of the lost, 
The bliss of agony, the chastened woe 

Of an all feeling and benignant heart. 


XI. 
’T was winter midnight, and Luzelia sat 
Beside the deathbed of her mother, last 
Of all her kindred ; o’er the pallet fell 
The wavering rushlight and the moss roofed cot 
Within was silent, save when feeble moans, 
Like spirit whispers low, stole from a heart 
Too wasted now to bear much agony. 
Without, the winds were loud, and mount and vale 
Through all their vast and solemn solitudes 
Replied to the wild spirit of the storm ; 
And the cold moon through huddled clouds appeared 
Fitful and ghostlike ; and the ravining wolf 
Yelled in the agony of famishing 
From perpendicular rocks, whence caverns yawned 
Below, and glaciers hung on all above. 
Luzelia watched and wept not in the depth 
Of visible desolation ; when she lost 
Leoni, the deep wellsprings of her heart 
Dried up, and left her like a branching palm 
Amid the Desert ; she had lent her shade 
To a poor way worn pilgrim who had borne 
The burden and the heat of many a day, 
And now beneath the shadow of her leaves, 
Andon the bosom of her solitude, 
That pilgrim sunk to sleep—earth’s silent sleep— 
With her deep vein’d and bony hand upon 
Luzelia’s bow’d head resting ; and the words, 
Last heard from her pale lips, were words of peace 
And blessing; and her parting breath went forth 
In the cold kiss of death! Luzelia knelt 
Beside the deathbed and her heart rose up 
In prayer, and in her loneliness and grief 
Strength was vouchsafed unto her to compose 
The dead for burial. And she slept that night! 


XII. 
The yearning pathos of the heart bereaved 


Time mellows in its silent soothing lapse, 
And deepest ills and worst privations lose 
The lurid hue and leaden heaviness, 

The mazy and hewildering dream of woe. 
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Not the sun’s shadows on the dial’s disk, 

But the mind’s thoughts upon the busy brain 
Mete out o’erpassing periods ; hours of grief 

No famed clepsydra ever measured well, 

Nor modern instrument; deserted life 

Beneath thatch’d cottage on the drearest marge 
Of bosky dell, o’erpillar’d by wild rocks, 

And bordered round by furze and fern and gorse 
And matted briers and tangled underwood, 
Lingers and lingers like a newmade bride 

Beside the deathbed of her love’s best lord. 

But years, and the deep thoughts they bring with them, 
Tame down the spirit as they bow the frame, 

And leave behind affections purified 

Though undiminished in their heartfelt power— 
Fervent though calm—deep like the stillest stream, 
A sealed up fountain brimming with the thoughts 
That made earth paradise in happier days. 


XIII. 


Precept and sentiment are idle things, 

And so is love’s romance in sickly tales 

Of aromatic fabulists, whose sighs 

Are frequent as the free unchartered air. 

But just example, in all ways of life, 

Is as a visible divinity, 

That o’er all minds hath power and in all hearts 
Resteth, as rivers, gliding through green meads, 
Where cowslips blossom, rest in sunny seas.— 
Luzelia’s mild, dim, melancholy smile, 

And quiet step and soft though faded eye, 

And mellow voice heard in her loneliness, 

And chariness of mind and ready hand 

In the acquittance of kind offices, 

Had touched, as with the altar fire of love, 

All hearts that yearned for kindred sympathies 
And blest affiance in their rugged path. 

And suitors, such as fathers could approve, 
Many and oft appeared—were mildly heard-- 
And went their way, not scorned though unreceived, 
Less in pride’s anger than in mournfulness ; 
For still she was the tomblamp of the dead, 
Keeping lone watch o’er buried memories, 

And ne’er ungracious in a thought or speech 
Save when they named Leoni doubtfully. 

There were not wanting tongues in that wild land, 
As everywhere, to babble of the dead 

And wrong the living, and full oft their shafts 
Pierced lone Luzelia’s bosom to the core. 


XIV. 
The Maiden’s lot was dark, yet all was peace 
Within her humble cot, and cheerfulness 
Around it, for the spirit, that,of old, 
Hallowed its hearth, had left a blessing there, 
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A delicate and music breathing Ariel, 

Whose plumage never ruffled, sun or storm- 

It was the Miners’ Holiday ; and joy 

Sent forth the voice of lustihood—the sound 

Of Scandinavian harps o’er all the hills ; 

And prouder merriment was never heard 

E’en in Valhalla’s azure palaces 

When the Valkyriur, in rainbow paths, 

Usher young fallen heroes to their home. 

Luzelia threw her cheeriness of heart 

O’er Toil’s sole yearly festiva), and sung 

A song that had a touch of gladness in’t, 
Though, as she sang,she could not choose but think 
How lost Leoni at such time stood up 

Beautiful as Balder—sungod—in his pride. 

Then filled her faded eyes, and, with much thanks, 
Up from the wooded dell the Miners passed. 


XV. 

Evening drew on, and at her cottage door 
Luzelia rested, sadder far than wont, 
(Revel and mirth are ministers of woe 
To the sick heart, that enters not their haunt,) 
When down the shelvy rock a Miner leapt 
Wildly, and with dark words of strange import 
Led her along the precipice, and up 
Steep forest paths, to a deserted lode, 
Round whose black marge a huddled crowd had met. 
“*T is strange!” said one. ‘ This mine hath not been wrought 
“ For years, but left to goblins and blind owls. 
“ T well remember (I was then a boy) 
“When the old Dane—a hoary locust left 
“ Out of the slaughtered host—came one bright morn 
** And bade us lift the ladders from the lode, 
“ And gash the pillars of the roof and leave 
“The plundered hell to bats—their rightful home. 
“‘ Well, here this body of stone that once was flesh, 
(“ "'T is petrified ’mong minerals of the mine) 
“In his blind hurry to the bridal feast— 
“*T was dark as Hela—fell and died unknown !”” 
“Give way, it is Luzelia !” every eye 
Fastened upon her face, as she drew near, 
And every lip was mute ; one moment passed 
Of deep, soul piercing earnestness of gaze, 
Then her brow lightened, and her features glowed 
With all the beauty of her virgin youth, 
And her breast heaved in panting sobs,—and then 
She fell upon the blackened corse and cried— 
“ Leoni! ’t is Leoni! said I not 
“ He kept his Troth till death? Oh, ’t is not Death! 
“It gives me life, Leoni ! no, not Death !” 

” * . * - 
—In the green dell there is a ruined hut, 
And on the margin of that cold dark mine 
A wide grave with arudely graven stone, 
That bears Luzelia’s and Leoni’s name. 
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MIRIAM COFFIN, OR THE WHALEFISHERMEN. 
A TALE.—(Unpvstisnep.) 


Tus above isthe title of a new novel, in two volumes, of a peculiar charac- 
ter. It is illustrative of the W halefishery,and has many allusions to the early 
history of Nantucket, as connected with that important trade. The title 
page bears the names of the Carvills as the publishers. The tale is 
founded upon no common subject :—the field has never before been inva- 
ded by the novelist ; and therefore, it is presented, in the pages before us, 
in all the freshness of a new creation. Itis a prolific theme—a great and 
important trade, which Burke did not think unworthy of his best efforts in 
the British House of Commons. The giant strides of the American 
Whalefishermen atracted his notice, even when their perilous trade was 
in its infancy. ' 

“ Neither the perseverance of Holland,” said Burke, “ nor the acti- 
vity of France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of English enterprise, 
ever carried this perilous mode of hardy industry to the extent to which it 
has been pushed by this recent people,—a people who are still, as it were, 
but in the gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone of manhood.” 

And again in reference to our fisheries, the same eloquent speaker, in 
the most eulogistic strain, thus declares himself:— 


“ Whilst we follow them amidst the tumbling mountains of ice, and behold them 
penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bay and Davis’s Straits—whilst 
we are looking for them between the Arctic Circle, we hear that they have pierced 
into the opposite region of Polar Cold—that they are at the Antipodes, and engaged 
under the frozen serpent ofthe South. Falkland Island, which seemed too remote and 
romantic an object for the grasp of national ambition, is but a stage and resting place in 
the progress of their victorious industry. Nor is the Equinoctial heat more discoura- 
ging to them than the accumulated winter of both the Poles. We know, that whilst 
some of them draw the line and strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run 
the longitude, and pursue their gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. No sea but 
what is vexed by their fisheries—no climate that is not witness to their unceasing 
toils!” 


If the efforts of our whalefishermen could elicit such eloquent encomia 
from the mind of Burke, the subject is not, surely, unworthy of the pen of 
our novelists. An American writer of a powerful and ready grasp has 
seized upon the theme ; and it is our pride as well as pleasure to hail him 
as a coadjutor in the field of American literature. His name is not given 
tous: but be he who he may, friend or foe—we care not which, he 
shall meet a fair welcome to our pages. The Republic of Literature is 
not built up with mere names. It is mi1nb—it is ceN1us—that bases and 
uplifts the pillars of that republic. 

We will devote as much space as the crowded state of our pages will 
afford to welcome the newcomer. A writer of Nantucket, whose authority 
- valuable, as coming from the scene of the story, thus speaks of this pro- 

uction. 

“Several characters wellknown, or remembered in the history of our 
isle, figure conspicuously in the pages of this romance, and the work is, 
very properly, dedicated to Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin,—a name endeared 
to our townsmen by his affectionate munificence. These volumes will 
prove highly interesting, not only to our community but to all who have 
perchance become connected or acquainted with us. It is ahistorical novel, 
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embodying a multitude of facts, with a sufficiency of the garnish of ro. 
mance to render it irresistibly attractive. For its sketches of actual life, 
it will be universally prized; and for its vivid imaginative embellishments, 
it will be equally admired.” 

Did we not coincide with this writer, we would not have quoted his 
words. ‘I'he work is got up in beautiful style, and its garb and garniture 
are altogether respectable. 

We have merely room to give a few words of the opening, which is 
worthy of any writer ; and we shall close with some stirring scenes from 
the volumes. The author’s commencement runs thus. 


“The great river of the West,—the Father of Waters, as it was called 
by the aborigines,—may be used as an apt personification of the power, 
the progress of change, and eventual destiny of the American people. 
Rising in the far wilderness, and taking its first impulse from a few trick- 
ling rills, it gathers in strength as it proceeds on its way, until, in its course 
of two thousand miles, it receives the contributions of those immense 
streams that spread out like the arms of a giant and embrace a whole 
continent ;—grasping and binding together its remote corners, and con- 
veying their tribute to the one great body, which thus becomes strength- 
ened and invigorated by the aid of its natural members. With its power 
thus accumulated, the Mississippi moves on in the swelling majesty of 
its grandeur, sweeping away with resistless force every opposing obstacle, 
—straightening and deepening its own mighty bed,—till, finally pouring 
its volume of deep and rapid waters into the ocean, it mingles its turbid 
floods with the clear blue sea, and diffuses itself, as it were,in the immen- 
sity of creation. 

It is even thus with the American nation. The remote and intermina- 
ble wilds of the earth witnessed its birth, amidst forests boasting the 
growth of centuries, where, giantlike and unconquerable,—combining its 
own elements and wisely directing its own energies,—it moves on surely 
and steadily to the accomplishment of a glorious and unequalled destiny. 

It is not, however, our design to wander over an almost boundless con. 
tinent, in search of the wherewithal to illustrate what is thus hinted at. 
{t will be sufficient to select for exemplification quite an inconsiderable 
portion of the country,—a mere speck of American earth,—and to point 
to it, as toa hive of industrious bees, for a miniature representation of the 
vast whole. . 

Near the coast of the United States of America, some ten leagues to 
the south of that part of Massachusetts which is called Cape Cod, the 
little sandy island of Nantucket peeps forth from the Atlantic ocean 
Isolated and alone amidst a wide waste of waters, it presents to the stran- 
ger, at first view, a dreary and unpromising appearance. The scrapings 
of the great African Desert, were they poured into the sea, would not 
emerge above its level with an aspect of more unqualified aridity than 
does this American island, with the exception of a few small lakes, and 
swampy oases, nourished by an unwonted moisture, which, while they 
redeem the island from absolute sterility, rather serve to make the likeness 
to Zahara more complete. But few trees, and those, it is averred, not the 
natural growth of the soil, relieve the monotonous surface of the island. 
Scattered dusky patches of thin short grass, among which is included an 
unenclosed common of great extent, afforded nourishment to droves of 
cattle and flocks of sheep, heedfully attended by a few shepherds or keep- 
ers during the season for browsing, which, be it known, are the same here 
as in other countries, namely, spring and summer. But, generally speak- 
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ing, were it not for the moving things upon it that have life and activity, 
the island to most eyes would wear the face of utter desolation. Bleak 
and uninviting, however, as it may seem, it is the abode of much wealth 
and intelligence ; and, from the nature of the tale which follows, we have 
constituted it the principal scene of our story. Though we may occa- 
sionally leave it for distant shores, the incidents of the tale will still be 
found divergent therefrom ; and our dramatis persone will perform their 
actions in direct reference to that little and peculiar world, though thou- 
sands of miles intervene between them and the common centre, from 
which they depart upon deeds of daring. 

We love to linger upon this island. Perhaps there is no other place in 
the wide world of similar size and population, possessing so few intrinsic 
attractions, which has produced, under so many disadvantages, such an 
industrious and enterprizing people as Nantucket. ‘Though it is said to 
be literally sterile in the spontaneous gifts of nature, yet it is rife in the 
physical and intellectual vigour of manhood. For more than a century 
the islanders have exhibited the curious and unique spectacle of a thrifty 
community, bound together by a common interest as well as by a relative 
tie of consanguinity ;—primitive though not altogether puritanic in their 
manners, as will be seen in the sequel,—winning equal respect for their 
virtues at home and abroad,—reaping harvests where they have not sown, 
and fishing up competency for their families from the unappropriated 
natural wealth in the depths of the sea.” 


In the second volume we find a chapter, complete in itself, which con- 
tains an exciting scene upon the whaling ground on the coast of Africa. 
It shows the graphic power of the author, is well conceived and vividly 


executed. 
CHAPTER VI. 


Not Ocean’s monarch shall escape us free ? 
Masaniello. 

Soon to the sport of death the crews repair ; 

Redmond, unerring o’er his head suspends 

The barbed steel, and every turn attends ; 

Unerring aimed, the missile weapon flew, 

And, plunging, struck the fatal victim through. 

Awhile his heart the fatal javelin thrills, 

And flitting life escapes in sanguine rills! 

Falconer. 

We must now change the scene. Among the indentations of the coast 
of Western Africa, the bay of Walwich may be traced upon the chart. 
This bay was much resorted to, in years past, for the right-whale—or the 
species that live by what whalers call “ suction.” ‘The bay contains good 
anchorage ground, and shelter for ships ; and, at some periods of the year, 
known to whalefishermen as the season for feeding, the coast along its 
margin is visited by those huge animals in pursuit of food, which consists 
principally of peculiar kinds of small fish, that keep in shoal water about 
the bay, and herd or school together in countless numbers. Thousands of 
the mullet,the roman, the stonebream, the harder, the mackerel, and many 
other varieties that abound in African bays, together with myriads of the 
Medusan race, are sucked in by the right-whale for a breakfast, through 
the vertical bars of whalebone that stud its mouth, like the gratings of a 
prison window, or the palings of a picket fence. 

_ There are few persons who do not know the difference in the forma- 
tion and habits of the two principal species of the cetaceous tribe—the 
mysticetus and the cachalot—which are the object of pursuit of the whale- 
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fisherman. They are called right-whale and the spermaceti. The former 
has immense jaws of bone, without any well-defined teeth, but with a grove 
of dark fibrous material within its huge mouth, called whalebone, through 
which to strain its food ; keeping mostly in shallow water, and living upon 
smallfry ; disappearing from the surface at intervals ; remaining under 
water but for a few minutes; breathing, or ejecting from its blowholes, 
columns of water, in two perpendicular streams, or jets d’eau, on rising to 
the surface, and producing inferior oil. The latter, to wit, the sperma. 
ceti, has tusks of ivory on a huge dropping under jaw; blunt, clumsy 
head and broad tail ; frequenting none other than the deepest water ; diving 
deep and perpendicularly ; staying long out of sight, and, on rising, 
blowing or spouting in a single jet, or stream, which inclines to the hori 
zon; and producing a better quality of oil, though in smaller quantity 
according to its bulk, than the right whale. ‘The spermaceti yields, in 
addition to its oil, a valuable matter called sperm, which is highly prized 
as anarticle of commerce ; andalso produces that rare and aromatic drug, 
called ambergris. 

The Grampus set sail. ‘Fhe place of her rendezvous with the Levia. 
than had been appointed at Walwich bay. The Grampus, without any re. 
markable incident, arrived first upon the spot, and had waited for her con- 
sort for several days. Some forty whaling vessels, of all nations, were 
riding at anchor within the bay, waiting the expected visits from the 
whales. Day after day—weck after week—had glided away, since the 
arrival of the major part of the flect, but not a solitary animal had as yet 
made his appearance. ‘The Grampus was fitted out for the spermwhale 
fishery. Her captain and crew, who had been some time idle, now longed 
for sport ;‘and they cared very little,—since wait they must for the good 
ship Leviathan, in order to double The Horn in company,—whether the 
invitation to amusement should come in the shape of a right whale, a sper 
maceti, or a razorback ;—the last the most dangerous and least produc 
tive of all. 

Africa has a burning sultry coast. The sun was sending a lurid glare 
upon the sea, which heaved long and sluggishly in the bay, withouta 
breath of air to curl the crest of the swell. The crews of the assembled 
ships were at their early breakfast, and the officers and men on the look- 
out were lazily gazing upon the mirrored surface of the water, or listlessly 
walking to and fro upon their posts. In many of the whale ships,—part 
cularly in those that had previously been in northern latitudes, a crow’ 
nest, ora sort of sentrybox, surrounded, breast high, by canvass stretched 
as a protection against the weather, and covered with an awning,—was 
perched on the maintopmast, or at the topgallant masthead. In these 
places of lookout, a man is always stationed to observe the approach of 
the whale, and to communicate his motions to those on deck. But in the 
Grampus,—destined as she was for the temperate latitudes in the Pacific, 
—no other accommodation was provided for the sentry, than the bare 
maintopgallant crosstrees, where for hours together the lynxeyed 
watcher sent forth his anxious regards upon the ocean, and deemed his 
station a post of honour,—as it always proved of extra profit, if he should 
be the first to discover a whale within pursuiag distance. 

** Dull work!” said Seth, slowly pacing the deck ;—* dull work,—by my 
hopes !—in this accursed climate, where scorching airs blow from the 
great Afric desert :—and as for amusement,—we may feast our eyes;! 
we like, by looking upon armies of naked Hottentots, ‘ capering ashore, 
smeared with slush, and surfeiting upon tainted blubber !—who mock us 
in our commands, as we coast along the bay,—repeating, as they follow 
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us, our very words like an echo—and mimicking our minutest actions, 
when we attempt to make ourselves understood by signs. Poor brutes! 
The Creator has smitten their continent and their minds alike, with 
barrenness ; and has given to the one its arid plains, which defy the hand 
of cultivation,—while the souls of the people are unblessed with the re- 
freshing dews of intelligence. But what boots it!—they are happier, in 
their ignorance, than we who boast of knowledge, but who are restless in 
our desires 


“ As the Ocean— 
In one unceasing change of ebb and flow !” 


The reflections of Seth upon the blessings of ignorance were inter- 
wpted by a thrilling cry from the masthead. ‘ 

“ Flooks—flooks /”” was the welcome salutation from aloft. The half- 
eaten meal was broken off, and the rush to the boats was tumultuous. 
It was like that of an army of practised gladiators, in the arena of the 
Coliseum. ‘The alarm was heard by the crews of other vessels ; and the 
intelligence spread like wildfire that a whale was entering the bay. Four 
boats were lowered—manned—and put off from the Grampus, in less 
than half a minute after the cry was uttered aloft. A hundred other boats 
were instantly in motion, and bearing down upon the animal. Some, 
however, took the precaution to separate from the rest, and thus divided 
the chances of capture. None could count with certainty upon strik- 
ing the prey, for his course was irregular while in pursuit of his food. 
The whale is not a vicious animal, unless wounded ; and, if not frightened, 
will move off sluggishly from his pursuers, and appear and disappear at 
regular intervals :—so that, if the direction is well observed when he 
sinks, (or shows his flooks, or forked tail, as he dives,) a pretty accurate 
calculation may be made as to the place of his reappearance. 

The whalers, in the boats that had scattered, had their share of excite- 
ment inturn; while those who had headed the whale, when he sunk from 
their sight for the first time, saw with mortification, by the indication of 
his flooks, that he had already deviated largely from his first course. As 
ascore of others were already near the spot where he would next rise to 
blow, the first pursuers naturally lay upon their oars ;—but they were 
watchful of the event of the chase. 

Macy, with his two mates, and an approved boatsteerer, had each 
command of a separate boat. ‘The selection of the crews for these boats 
isin fact a matter of taste or favouritism with the officers of the ship. 
The captain has the first pick of the whole crew , and, if his judgment 
is good, he chooses those of the most powerful limb and muscle, quickness 
of apprehension, and readiness of execution. The next choice falls to 
the first mate ; the second officer’s turn comes next; and the siftings of 
the crew fall to the boatsteerers. It may readily be believed that Macy, 
who was an experienced whaler, was altogether discreet in his choice, 
and had a crew of oarsmen who might be pitted against any other crew 
of the whole fleet. ‘T'o say that they were Americans, and experienced 
whalefishermen, is sufficient assurance, of itself, that they were compe- 
itors for all whaling honours, against the whole world. It is still, as it 
was eminently then, altogether un-American to admit of superiority in 
this business. It was, therefore, with deep chagrin that Macy saw the 
game escape him; for thus far he had led the van of the attack ; while 
the whalers in some fifty boats in the rear, if not altogether content that 
he should be their leader, were at least satisfied, that to be beaten by him 
was no dishonour. 
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The Englishman, the Dane, the Dutchman, the Swede, as also repre. 
sentatives of other European nations, were Macy’s ambitious competitors, 
for the honour of killing the first whale of the season: the long and the 
strong pull was exerted to carry off the prize, and fair words of encour. 
agement were offered, and enforced in the blandest and most persuasive 
manner, by those who controlled the boats. Some, uselessly enough, 
where so many were engaged, pulled after the animal in his devious course 
after food; while others rested on their oars to watch the result, and to 
take advantage of his wanderings. ‘The scene was most animating and 
but a few minutes served to scatter the boats in every direction ;—to 
sprinkle the bay with dark moving spots ;—to people it with life—sinewy 
life ; in short, it was an exhibition of the noblest of God’s creation, both 
animal and human, waging a war of extermination, and threatening 
death and destruction by collision. 

The noble animal,—for it was a right whale of the largest class,— 
held on its course up the bay, scooping its food from time to time, and 
annihilating its thousands of small fish at a dive; leaving the boats far 
in the rear, and darting off in new directions, until those who were most 
on the alert, or rather those who pulled the most constantly, were fain to 
give up the chase and to lie on their oars. The whale approached the 
anchorage ground of the ships; and its speed was increased as it shoaled 
the water, in proportion to its eagerness after its flying victims. The 
small fish, driven before their huge devourer, clubbed together, and com 
centrated in schools of such immense magnitude, that the ships were 
surrounded, as it were, with a dense mass of animal matter, huddling 
together for common safety, or flying in swarms, before their common 
enemy, like the multitudinous and periodical flowings of the herring from 
the Greenland seas. 

Intent upon his prey, the whale appeared unconscious of the dangerous 
vicinage of the ships, and played among them with a temerity which 
evinced a tameness, or perhaps an ignorance of its danger, that plainly 
showed he had never been chased by the whaler, nor hurt by the harpoon 
His eager pursuit after food may, however, account for his recklessness; 
for, generally speaking, the instinct of the whale is sufficient, upon all 
occasions, to avoid an unusual object floating upon the water; and at such 
times the nicest stratagem of the art of the whaler is required to capture 
him. 

The persecuted tribes have been chased so often,—pursued so relent 
lessly, from haunt to haunt, that they must not be unnecessarily scared j— 
for, if they are, the pursuit may as well be abandoned first as last. No 
crew can row a boat, for any length of time, to keep pace with a fright 
ened and fugitive whale. 

The animal, gorged with its fishy meal, at last commenced its retreat 
from the bay ; and the boats manceuvred to head him off as he retired. 
Obeying the instinct of his nature, he now showed his flooks and vanished 
from the sight, before the boats could get within striking distance. A 
calculation being made where he would next appear, (for beneath the 
water the whale does not deviate from a direct line in his horizontal pro 
gress,) a general race ensued ; and each strove, as if life were on the issue, 
to arrive first upon the spot. Some twenty minutes’ steady and vigorous 
pulling found the foremost boats a full mile behind the whale, when he 
rose again to breathe. Several boats were unluckily ahead of Seth in 
the chase, as their position at starting enabled them to take the lead, when 
the animal began to push for deeper water. But Seth’s men 
resting on their oars, while nearly all others had exhausted their st 
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in following the whale among the ships ; and the captain judged rightly, 
that in darting after his tiny prey, he would lead them all a bootless 
dance. He had determined to wait for the retreat, and then to hang upon 
the rear of the enemy. ‘There were others, however, acquainted with 
the soundings of the bay, whose tactics were scarce inferior to Seth’s; 
and the advantage gained over him by several boats was proof of this, or 
at least of the superior accuracy of their calculations. It was a long 
time since Seth had given chase to an animal of the right-whale breed ;— 
he had grappled, of late, only with the spermaceti;—and, therefore, it 
was not to be wondered at, at this time, and under the circumstances, that 
some of those around him should beat him in manceuvring in the bay. 
But, in the steady chase, he knew that he could count upon the speed and 
bottom of his boat’s crew, and he was now resolved to contest for the 
victory- 

“We have a clear ficld now, my boys—give way steadily—we gain 
upon them—give the long pull—the strong pull—and the pull altogether : 
keep her to it—heave ahead, my hearties!”’ Such were the words of 
Seth, as with eyes steadily fixed upon a certain poiat, and with his steer- 
ing oar slightly dipping at times, he guided the light whaleboat unerringly 
towards the place where he expected the whale to reappear. One by one 
he had dropped his antagonists by the way, until three only remained 
manfully struggling between him and the prize. The whale again 
breathed at the surface, and the distance between the headmost boat and 
the animal was found to be diminished to half a mile—while the ships in 
the bay were run ‘‘ hulldown.” ‘The pursuers were now out upon the 
broad ocean. ‘Those, who had abandoned the chase in despair, were slowly 
returning to their ships. ‘The rigging of the vessels was manned by 
anxious spectators, watching the motions of the tiny specs ou‘ at sea, 
with beating hearts. ‘The whale again cast his flooks into the air, and 
sank from the view of his pursuers. Now came the tug of war. 

“You must beat those foreigners ahead,” said Seth, to his men, “ or 
crack your oars: they are of good American ash, and will bear pulling,” 
continued he.— Give way with a will!—Pull—pull, my lads; that 
whale will not sink again without a harpoon in his body :—and ’twill never 
do to tell of at home, that we allowed men of other nations to beat us. 
Keep your eyes steadily on your oars; mark the stroke of the after oar, 
men—and give way for the credit of the Grampus !” 

Here Seth braced himself in the sternsheets—seized the steering oar 
with his left hand, and placed his right foot against the after oar, just below 
the hand of the oarsman. 

“ Now pull for your lives !” said he, “while I add the strength of my 
leg to the oar :—Once more !—Again, my boys!—Once more—There, 
we pass the Spaniard !” 

“ Diabolo /” exclaimed the mortified native of Spain. 

The additional momentum of Seth’s foot, applied to the stroke oar, 
had done the job; but two more boats were to be passed,—and quickly 
too,—or all the labour would be lost. 

“ At it again, my boys !—steady—my God, give way !—give way for 
the honour of the Grampus—One pull for old Nantucket !—and—there— 
we have shown a clean pair of heels tothe Dutchman !” 

“ Hagel !—Donder en blixem !” said the Hollander. 

“There is but one boat ahead,” said Seth.—‘ It_ is the Englishman !— 
We must beat him too, or we have gained nothing! Away with her— 
down upon him like men !—One pull for the Grampus, my boys!—another 
for old Nantuck P 
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The American now shot up alongside of the English boat: but the 
honour of the nation, too, was at stake ; and they bent to their oars with 
fresh vigour. Five athletic Englishmen, each with a bare chest that 
would have served for the model of a Hercules,—with arms of brawn and 
sinew,—swayed their oars with a precision and an earnestness, that, for 
a minute, left the conquest doubtful. The English commander, seeing 
how effectually Seth managed the stroke oar with his foot, braced himself 
in a similar attitude of exertion ;—and his boat evidently gained upon the 
Nantucketer! Seth saw the increase of speed of his rival with dismay. 
The whale, too, was just rising ahead. ‘The bubbles of his blowing, and 
of his efforts at rising, were beginning to ascend! It was a moment of 
intense anxiety. The rushing train, or vortex of water, told that he was 
near the surface. Both commanders encouraged their men anew bya 
single word; and then, as if by mutual consent, all was silent, except the 
long, measured, and vigorous stroke of the oars. 

“ For old England, my lads !” shouted the one. 

*¢‘ Remember old Nantucket, my boys!” was the warcry of the other. 
Both plied their oars with apparently equal skill ;—but the hot English 
man lost his temper as the boat of Seth shot up again, head and head with 
him—and he surged his foot so heavily upon the after oar, that it broke 
off short in the rowlock! ‘The blade of the broken oar became entangled 
with the others on the same side, while the after oarsman lost his balance, 
and fell backward upon his leader. 

“I bid thee good bye !” said Seth, as he shot ahead. 

“ Hell and damnation !” vociferated the Englishman. 

“Way enough—peak your oars!” said Seth to his men. The oars 
bristled apeak, after the fashion of the whalefishermen. The harpooner 
immediately seized and balanced his weapon over his head, and planted 
himself firmly in the bow of the boat. At that instant the huge body of 
the whale rose above the surface ; and Seth, with a single turn of his 
steering oar, brought the bow dead upon the monster, a few feet back of 
the fin. Simultaneously with the striking of the boat, the wellpoised 
harpoon was launched deep into the flesh of the animal. 

“ Starn all /” shouted Seth. 

The boat was backed off in an instant; and the whale, feeling the 
sting of the barb, darted off like the wind! ‘The well-coiled line flew 
through the groove of the bowpost with incomparable swiftness, and it 
presently began to smoke, and then to blaze, with the rapidity of the fric- 
tion. Seth now took the bow with his lance, exchanging places with the 
harpooner, and quietly poured water upon the smoking groove, until it 
was cooled. ‘The oars were again peaked, and the handles inserted in 
brackets fixed on the ceiling of the boat beneath the thwarts—the blades 
projecting over the water like wings; and the men, immoveable, rested 
from their long, but successful pull :—and much need did they have of the 
relief, for a more arduous, or better contested chase they had never 
experienced. 

The line in the tub was now well nigh run out; and_ the boatsteeret, 
with a thick buckskin mitten, or nipper, as it is called, for the protection 
of his hand, seized hold of the line, and, in a twinkling, caught a tum 
— the loggerhead, to enable the man at the tub oar to bend on another 

ine. 


The rapidity of the animal’s flight, the while, was inconceivable. The 
boat now ploughed deeply and laboriously, leaving banks of water oneach 
side, as she parted the wave, that overtopped the men’s heads, and effee- 
tually obscured the sight of every object on the surface. The swell of 
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the closing water came after them ina heavy and angry rush. The 
second line was now allowed to run slowly from the loggerhead ; and a 
drag, or plank about eighteen inches square, with a line proceeding from 
each corner, and meeting at a point like a pyramid, was fastened to it, and 
thrown over to deaden the speed of the whale. Another and another drag 
were added, until the animal, feeling the strong backward pull, began to 
relax his efforts :—and presently he suddenly descended, though not to the 
full extent of the slackened line. 

It now became necessary to haul in the slack of the line, and to coil it 
away in the tub carefully ; while the men pulled with their oars, to come 
up with the whale when he should rise to the surface. All things were 
soon ready again for the deadly attack. 

The ripple of the whale, as he ascended, was carefully marked ; and 
when -be again saw the light of day, a deep wound, close to the barbed 
harpoon, was instantly inflicted by the sharp lance of Seth. It was the 
death blow. 

“ Starnall /” was the cry once more,—and the boat was again quickly 
backed off by the oarsmen. 

The infuriated animal roared in agony, and lashed the ocean into foam 
with his tail. ‘The blood gushed from his spoutholes, falling in torrents 
upon the men in the boat, and colouring the sea. The whale, in his last 
agony, isa fearful creature. He rose perpendicularly in the water, head 
downwards, and again writhed and lashed the sea with such force, that the 
people in the retreating boats, though ten miles distant, heard the thunder 
of the sound distinctly. ‘The exertion was too violent to last long :—it 
was the signal of his dissolution. His lifeblood ceased to flow, and he 
turned his belly tothe sun! The waif of the Grampus floated triumphant- 
ly above the body of the slaughtered Leviathan of the deep,—and the 
peril of the hardy crew was over. 


The next chapter, which we select, carries the whalefishermen to the 
Pacific ocean, and will repay a perusal, independent of the merited com- 
pliment to the genius of the poet Rercival, whose talents, it gratifies us to | 
perceive, are duly appreciated. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The time is out of joint! 
Hamlet. 


Cease, rude Boreas, blustering railer ! 
List, ye landsmen all to me :— 
Messmates, hear a brother sailor’ 
Sing the dangers of the sea. 
Old Song. 

With the rising sun the Leviathan tripped her anchor, and took her 
departure for the place of rendezvous at Walwich Bay. Before her sails 
were loosed, with extraordinary punctuality as to the time appointed, two 
boats reached the ship, containing the shoregoing part of the crew, of 
whom we have spoken, accompanied by the captain, who had gone ashore _ 
with a determination to be prompt in supplying the place of any man 
who should unnecessarily linger beyond his hour. He was not a little 
surprised to find Quibby among the rest; for as yet he had not been 
missed from the ship. The sulky Indian was duly delivered over by his 
captors, and compelled to aid in pulling himself back to the Leviathan. 
The manner of finding him was honestly detailed to the captain by the 
young men ; and every word and circumstance of the fortuneteller’s pro- 
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phecy minutely recapitulated. Good natured and careless of speech as 
Coleman was generally,—iuspiring life and activity in his crew by his 
own cheerfulness,——he could not resist the solemn impressions that stole 
over him, upon hearing the circumstances of the interview with Judith 
recounted. 

Taking the cue from the captain, who was unusually taciturn for the 
hour, the two boats had rowed off to the ship in silence, side by side ; and 
scarcely a word, except occasionally a slight command from the cox. 
swain, was breathed by the crews. ‘The misty advance of the dawn, and 
the deep, bloodred, refracted sun, struggling through the thick atmos. 
phere at his rising, were in unison with the chill silence of the oarsmen, 
broken only by the long and measured stroke of the oars, which gave 
back a melancholy sound, much like the cheerless ticking of a clock, in 
the still hour of midnight. A fewseagulls hovered over the boats, scream. 
ing, at times, loudly and unpleasantly. ‘The scene was painful to all; but 
nothing occurred to interrupt its awkwardness, until the boats touched the 
side of the ship, when the men, glad to escape from the unnatural coven- 
try to which they had subjected themselves, scrambled eagerly up to the 
deck. 

“This is any thing but a merry parting,” whispered one. “ Long faces 
are the fashion with all hands !” 

“[t’s a bad omen!” said another. 

“There must be a Jonah aboard !”” exclaimed a third. 

‘“<'frue !—that infernal Indian is here !” responded a fourth. 

The lynxeyed captain saw his men gathering into small groups about 
the deck, and conversing in mysterious whispers. The scene at the for- 
tuneteller’s was rehearsing among them, with variations and additions, as 
he judged by the sober faces of the men. An hour’s conversation upon 
such mysterious subjects, at a time like the present, he knew would be 
fatal to the voyage: for some of the men, unwilling to abide the witeh’s 
augury, were already hinting that they would fain return to the shore. 
There was a movement made by several towards the quarterdeck; and 
Coleman thought he could read that in their faces which betokened a 
determination to be liberated from their engagements. ‘The superstitious 
belief of some seamen is, in fact, their religion; and its promptings are 
matters of conscience. ‘The most skillful tact is, therefore, required to 
counteract its baneful influence over the minds of a crew. ‘The captain 
bethought himself of an expedient. His luggage was still in the boat 
alongside, and he hastily called two or three of the malcontents, in bis 
wonted cheerful voice, to jump into the boat and pass up the articles lying 
in the sterashects ; while, in the same breath, the mates were ordered 
to loose the sails and heave up the anchor. This had the desired effect ; 
for the bustle that followed, was in consonance with the sailors’ notions 
the spiritstirring scene of getting under weigh. ‘The cheering sound of 
“¢ ye-ho-heave-o /” was responded to by the men upon the forecastle, tug: 
ging lustily at the windlass; and the men upon the yards began to feel in 
their element once more, as they briskly executed the quick and peremp- 
tory orders of their officers. ‘I'he captain still kept his eye upon the boat 
at the side, giving the disheartened men upon luggage duty no time for @ 
moment’s consideration. 

*¢ Bear a hand there, Jenkins, and pass up the can containing the mort- 
ing’s grog ;—be careful, man, and don’t spill the kritter-—unless it be down 
thy own throat :—so !~-all’s safe !” 

The serious face of Jenkins was lit up with a faint smile at the attempted 
joke of the captain, and he tugged the more earnestly at his work,;— 
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passing up in succession all the nicknacks and small stores that had come 
off in the boat. At last, packed away at the bottom of the sternsheets,a 
curious box was discovered, that drew forth a silent chuckle from the men 
in the boat, as it was lifted up to the captain. 

“ Aha!” shouted Coleman, as he seized upon the circumstance to say 
something encouraging to his men, “ be careful of that box, boys ; there’s 
fun and frolic packed up there ;—-it’s my favourite child,—and he squalls 
terribly with bad usage ; but a good nurse and delicate fingering delight 
him overmuch. Come up here, thou king of fiddles /—and let me try 
whether the dews of the morning have affected thy smooth voice !” 

The captain immediately strung the instrument, and, apparently in a 
careless mood, as if to try the fiddle, but in reality with deep anxiety, he 
dashed off upon some rattling tune, that reached the ears of all on board, 
alow and aloft. He furtively watched the effect upon the men, and was 
not disappointed in the result. A grin of satisfaction, and a knowing nod 
of the head, passed from one to another, and good humour was restored. 
He put the capsheaf upon his manceuvre by piping the men to grog. 

“Avast heaving there!” said the captain; “ Let all hands come aft. 
Steward, pass the horn round, and see that the mainbrace is set up taut -- 
acold morning this, boys—fill up, fill up—the liquor’s good, and plenty of 
it!” 

There were no more sober faces that day ; and the occurrences of the 
morning, and of the previous evening, were soon forgotten. The Levia- 
than held on her course steadily, and, in due season, entered the bay of 
Walwich. She there found her consort ; and, as she anchored abreast of 
the Grampus, the crews saluted each other with three hearty cheers. 
Boats rapidly passed from one to the other; and news from home, and 
many kindly greetings, were given and received; and a day of merry 
indulgence crowned the happy meeting. The fiddle of Jonathan was put 
in requisition, until the cramped fingers of the player could hold out no 
longer. 

The wondering Hottentots crowded the shore as usual ; and, seeing the 
sailors jigging it away, the huge bronzed natives of the woolly tribe com- 
menced cutting their capers too, in close imitation of their white visiters: 
but they danced without motive, and without fecling a particle of the 
enjoyment or spirit of the scene. The Hottentots carry no soul into their 
amusements. ‘They are a languid and gluttonous race, and are devoid of 
energy or enterprize. ‘Those now assembled upon the shore, were wait- 
ing for the kreng, or carcass of the whale, the prize of Seth, which had 
been towed to the anchorage of the Grampus, and was undergoing the 
operation of “ flinching,” or “ flensing,” which deprives the mass of its 
outer coating of blubber. ‘Temporary tryworks, or oil kettles, had beeri 
set up on board the ship ; and, when the Leviathan arrived, a hundred 
barrels of oil had been tried out ; and, in the course of the day, the huge 
carcass, deprived of all that was valuable, was cut loose, and launched 
into the bay, before the longing eyes of the hungry natives. It soon 
grounded on the shore ; and, when the tide receded, the feast of putres- 
cence was greedily commenced by the locust multitude of dainty ebony 
gourmands. 

The ship§ now left their anchorage, and bore away for The Horn. 

The passage round this promontory is made by all navigators, except 
our own, with dread and apprehension. The ‘ Stormy Cape,”—the 
bugbear of the Spaniards,—has ceased to scare the Americans, as it 
should all other nations. With us, there is no longer any foolish prepa- 
ration of spars and rigging, while doubling this cape ; and, from our fear- 
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less example, we may shortly hope that, forgetting the nursery tales of 
Patagonian giants and storms, all navigators will cease to look upon “ The 
Horn” as a “ Cabo des los Tormentos,” and that they will regard it, with 
its prominent brother of the other continent, and for similar reasons, as a 
“‘ Cabo di bon Esperanza.” Much of ideal security, or of danger, is made 
to consist in the presence or absence of the means of relief and support ; 
and, perhaps if a friendly settlement, capable of yielding supplies, were 
established at or near Cape Horn, as at the Cape of Good Hope, the exag: 
gerated dangers of the former would never more be dreamed of. 

It has fallen to the lot of our Nantucketmen to pilot the way here, as 
it has, in many other instances, to be pioneers amidst nautical dangers— 
amidst reefs and quicksands, rocks and currents, in distant and unexplored 
seas. Whilst the Island of Nantucket is their seagirt place of rest, in 
which all their joys and affections centre, their secondary home is upon 
the broad Pacific. Distant as it is, itis their own ocean. It is their fish 
ing ground; its perils, and its sources of wealth and enjoyment, are theirs. 
Hail, mighty water !—thou hast been generous to brave men, and we 
would speak of thee proudly, and as thou dost deserve tu be spoken of ! 

Upon emerging into the Pacific Ocean, and coming into more tempe- 
rate latitudes, arrangements were made by the captains for recruiting afler 
the long voyage. A large portion of the oil of the whale caught in Wal- 
wich Bay, was transferred to the Leviathan ; and Coleman bore up for 
one of the South American ports, with the design of exchanging or dis 
posing of it for fresh provisions. ‘The Grampus held on her way to the 
Gallipagos Islands, to lay in a supply of the delicate turtle which abound 
there in inexhaustible numbers. 

The Gallipagos turtle, or terrapin, which lives only on land and differs 
in that respect from the green turtle, is a peculiar and luscious food. These 
animals are found in no other place than these islands; and hence the 
name of the cluster. They may be stowed away in the hold of a vessel; 
and, without being fed, can be preserved alive for more than a year, with: 
out any sensible diminution in their weight. They carry their own sup- 
ply of water about them. ‘heir flesh is a luxury from which the appe- 
tite never turns away with satiety ; andevery whaler will dilate upon the 
dainties of the dish with inexpressible fluency. ‘ Toujours perdriz” 
never applies to the uncloying terrapin food of the Gallipagos. 

The rendezvous of the ships was appointed at one of this group of 
islands, and a fortnight from the time of separating was fixed for their 
reunion. No whales had yet appeared. The season for the spermaceti, 
in this latitude, had not yet come. Indeed, whole months are sometimes 
passed, without falling in with a solitary animal, in some of those seas; 
while in other parallels they may be found in abundance. ‘The experi- 
enced whalefisherman will accommodate his cruising latitudes to the 
known seasons of their appearance; while the novice will keep all sail 
set, for months together, and be as likely to run away from their haunts, 
as toapproach them. When the spermwhale is met with, however, itis 
not singly, nor in pairs; but whole troops go together, consisting some 
times of females and their young, led on and protected, as it were, by @ 
single enormous patriarch of the male species. A skilful commander 
among a troop of these, aided by expert officers, will contrive to thin their 
ranks of some half a dozen, before his day’s work is complete; and if the 
young ones are first singled out, the mothers generally fall an easy prey 
to the pursuer, from indulgence in that affectionate principle, implante 
in all natures, brute as well as human, which prompts the female to pr 
tect her young. 
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While the voyage of the Leviathan was successfully made, so far as to 
get into a Spanish port without accident, and while Jonathan ischaffering 
for the sale or exchange of his oil, we must follow the Grampus in an 
unexpected turn of fortune. 

The latter vessel was within a few days’ sail of the Gallipagos, when 
she was arrested by one of those tremendous hurricanes, that sometimes 
blow up suddenly in heated equinoctial regions, and carry everything 
before their irresistible power. ‘To contend against the gale that now 
blew upon the Grampus was worse than useless. There was hardly time 
to hand the sails, and put the vessel before the wind under bare poles, 
before the strength of her spars was tried, by a rushing blast that made 
all crack again. ‘The ship behaved well, however, and sustained her pre- 
vious reputation for a capital seaboat. Nevertheless she was careering 
on, with unmeasured speed, before the hurricane, until Seth had gone 
over many more degrees of longitude than he had ever before ventured to 
traverse in the present region. 

The ship was constantly leaving the American coast before a strong 
gale from the northeast. Macy knew that all or nearly all the Islands 
in the Pacific were laid down, upon the common charts then in use, im- 
perfectly ; and that others were growing out of the water, from day to day, 
by the slow but sure process of deposite of that building worm, to which 
the coral islands in the Pacific owe their origin. He found himself dashing 
in among these numberless isles, without the power of controlling his noble 
ship, except in the keeping her steadily driving before the wind. ‘The 
perils of these seas at sucha time are great and inappreciable. ‘The heart 
of Seth was dismayed :— but the crew, who never troubled themselves with 
the intricacies of navigation, were as yet unaware of the extent of their 
danger. ‘They were active and on the alert, and quick to obey every 
command about the deck; but no man dared to ascend the shrouds. 
Indeed Seth would sooner lose his masts than his men. ‘The spars might 
possibly be preserved by running with the wind; but it was sure destruction 
to the individual to order a man aloft. He could control nothing—remedy 
nothing ;-—~for the masts andspars bent and quivered like the leaves of the 
aspen, while the cordaye rattled to and fro, as if swayed by a thousand 
furies. 

For two days the gale held on in its turbulent fury, lashing the ocean 
into foam, and forcing the billows mountain high. Island after island was 
passed, of that countless number that stud the Pacific ;—some barren, 
some covered wiih verdure and trees,—but all so low as to be but just 
verging above water. Some peopled with naked inhabitants, who ran 
along the shore, and clapped their hands in wonder at the strange sight of 
the ship, which they mistook for some huge animal rushing by with inimi- 
table speed. No haven appeared in sight to which to fly for shelter ; and 
the seamanship of every man was tried to the uttermost, in manceuvring to 
escape shipwreck upon these inhospitable shores. ‘The stormsails were 
tried ; but before they were well hoisted they were torn to ribbons, and the 
flapping shreds became knotted, like thongs, in an instant. 

The night of the second day set in. ‘Ihe crew by this time had become 
acquainted with all the dangers of their fearful progress. The first day 
had been passed without meeting with many islands ; but with the expe- 
rience of the second, they now saw nothing but the horrors of death before 
them at every plunge. Still they were bold and courageous, and blenched 
hot. ‘They were ready to use all human means for their preservation ; 
but they were deeply impressed with the belief that their time was come, 
and that all exertion would be unavailing, among the dangerous archi- 
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pelagos through which they were forced to tread their uncertain way. 
The night was dark ; and the lookout, upon the bows, while endeavourin 
to pierce the gloom, declared, from time to time, as he was hailed in the 
pauses of the storm, that he could not distinguish the end of the bowsprit. 
Thunder and lightning now accompanied the blast. ‘The roar of one 
seemed to give notice that all Pandemonium was let loose, while the vivid 
lightning, so terrible and impressive at other times, was now a relief to 
the terror-stricken men, who eagerly strained their eyes in the direction 
of the ship’s course, whenever it sent forth its strong lurid corruscation 
upon the water. Flash after flash gave them a momentary reprieve, and 
showed them, as yet, clear searoom ahead. 

The night was considerably advanced when the fierce tempest began to 
lull. Hope, for the first time, sprung up in the bosoms of all. ‘The ship 
was now brought with her side to the wind, and her speed to the leeward 
was consequently greatly diminished. Sails were about being set to keep 
the ship in her position, when a strong flash of lightning brought a renewal 
of all their dangers. 

«« Land on the lee-bow !” resounded from twenty voices. 

“‘ Let go the anchor!” shouted the captain: but before the order could 
be executed, the ship struck and became immovable. ‘The shock was not 
severe, but seemed to produce a sort of grating sound, as if the keel was 
running like a sleighrunner over the ground. 

After the first confusion subsided, it was discovered, by the flashes of the 
lightning, that the ship, after being brought to the wind, had worked 
herself, by the aid of a strong current, around a projecting point of land, 
and had grounded, at some distance from the shore, on the leeside of a 
high island. As yet it could not be discovered whether the situation was 
dangerous, or whether the ship could be got off at a favourable state of 
the tide. It was with great joy, however, that the pumps were sounded and 
no leak appeared. ‘Ihe ship, ina few minutes, gently heeled over, and 
showed that the tide was receding. It was determined to wait for the 
dawn of day, and for the reflux of the tide, before any measures should 
be taken to relieve the ship. ‘The eyelids of the sailors were, by this 
time, almost glued together with watching and fatigue. ‘They had been 
constantly and fearfully occupied for more than two days, without a mo- 
ment’s sleep ; and deep anxiety had deprived them of all appetite for food. 
Now all was comparatively safe, and they were were fain to seek nourish- 
ment, and repose for their worn bodies. ‘The captain alone slept not. 
He continued walking the deck until morning. ‘The storm had by that 
time ceased altogether. 

As the day broke, the situation of the ship became apparent. Her keel 
was found to be slightly sunk in a yielding bed of coral branches, and the 
vessel lay about two miles from the shore of a wellwooded island, of large 
dimensions. By sunrise the tide was on the flood, and all hands were 
called to assist in constructring a raft of the spare spars, in order to 
lighten the ship of such heavy articles as could be got at readily. The 
longboat was launched ; and that as well as the quarter boats, were filled 
to overflowing with provisions and water casks, whose contents had as 
yet been undisturbed. ‘I'he raft, too, groaned under its burthen; and 
everything was got ready to heave the ship off when the tide should beat 
its height. 

When all was prepared, Macy caused a spare boat to be manned, and 
carried off a small kedge anchor to a suitable distance from the ship, 
where, carefully dropping it, the warp was hove taut on board, and kept 
ready to take the first advantage when the ship should float clear of the 
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reef. He now heedfully sounded the passage by which he had entered 
upon this dangerous ground, and noted the bearings and distances of the 
crooked channel» At tjmes, shoaling the water upon the steep sides of 
the coral banks, he ordered his men to rest upon their oars for a minute, 
to enable him to look upon the brilliant scene beneath him. 

Columns and spires of variegated coral shot up from the bottom of the 
sea, assuming the appearance of architectural regularity, which, with but 
little stretch of the imagination, might have passed for Gothic ruins of 
spar, changing the huesof its material as the bright sun darted its rays di- 
rectly or obliquely upon its varying surface of stone and adhering shell, 
until all others were blended with the green of the water in unfathomable 
depths. Here and there the brighthued tropical fish would dart across 
the eye, or gently swim out from the recesses of the rocks, or carelessly 
approach the surface, as if to flaunt its surpassing beauty of intermingled 
tints of gold and silver, in the strong light of the sun. No comparison 
between the rich, ‘sparkling dyes of the fishes that play between the 
glowing tropics, among the everchanging coral reefs of the Pacific, can 
be instituted with those of the piscatory tribes of any other seas. Their 
colour and loveliness are rich, in the gorgeousness of their splendour, be- 
yond the power of language to pourtray. Well might the poet ask, when 
looking upon such a scene— 

“ Who can paint like nature ?” 
Yet one poet has painted a scene like this, and that poet is our own inimi- 
table PerctvaL, who, to the deep regret of his friends, holds himself, we 
are told, retiringly in the shade, while he is capable of sending forth fin- 
ished pictures, burnished with gold, and studded with diamonds, like the 


following. 


THE CORAL GROVE. 


*‘ Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 

Where the purple mullet and the goldfish rove, 
Where the seaflower spreads its leaves of blue, 
That never are wet with falling dew, 

But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 
Far down in the green and glassy brine. 


The floor is of sand, like the mountain drift, 
And the pear! shells spangle the snow: 
From coral rocks the sea plants lift 
Their boughs, where the tides and billows flow: 
The water is calm and still below, 
For the winds and waves are absent there, 
And the sands are bright as the stars, that glow 
In the motionless fields of upper air : 
There, with its waving blade of green, 
The seaflag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 
To blush, like a banner bath’d in slaughter ; 
There, with a light and easy motion, 
The fancoral sweeps thro’ the clear deep sea ; 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 
Are bending, like corn on the upland lea ; 
And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 
Is sporting amid these bowers of stone, 
And is safe, when the wrathful spirit of storms, 
Has made the top of the wave his own: 
And when the ship from his fury flies, 
Where the myriad voices of ocean roar, 
When the windgod frowns in the murky skies, 
And demons are waiting the wreck on shore— 
Then far below, in the peaceful sea, 
The purple mullet and the goldfish rove, 
Where the waters murmur tranquilly, 
Through the bending twigs of the coral grove. 
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We know not that the poet ever looked upun the reality of what he se 
eloquently shows up to our wondering eyes ; but this much we do know, 
that had he been present during the whole voyage of our ship, he could 
not better have grouped his figures from nature. The truth and aptitude 
of his picture were so striking, that when the ‘“ Coral Grove” first met 
our eyes in the columns of the ‘ Charleston Courier,” it revived this scene 
of our bygone days, and restored reminiscences of the sea, and of real life, 
much older than himself. As we cut the gem from the musty folds of the 
newspaper, as we could have sworn, in earnestness, that its author had 
been one of our crew ofthe Grampus, and looked, with us, upon “ life in 
rare and beautiful forms” and upon growing ‘‘ bowers of stone,” that may, 
at no distant day, emerge from the great valley of the Pacific, to form the 
substratum. of an immense continent like our own, and become instinct with 
human life. 

But to return to our story. Macy had scarcely completed his surveys, 
when he espied a stealthy gathering of natives on the shore, anda. launch- 
ing and mustering of warlike canoes, with javelins and missiles bristling 
above the heads of the savages as they put off towards the ship. The 
whaleboat was instantly put in motion, and a race for life cormmenced. 
The natives manceuvred to cut Macy off ;—but the sinewy rowers bent to 
their oars with herculean vigour. ‘The boat reached the ship, and the 
last man sprang into the chains just in time to avoid the stroke of a well- 
poised lance, which was aimed to pin him to the side of the vessel. 

The ship was now surrounded with savages of fierce and frightful 
aspect, and forms of gigantic mould. Already were the natives clamber: 
ing up the sides of the vessel ; but the crew of the Grampus were pre- 
pared for their reception. ‘They had observed their hostile approach, and 
hastily mustered their harpoons, their lances, and their blubberspades,-- 
tools always kept in order by the whalefisherman,—gleaming with 
brightness, as a welltempered razor. As theassailants showed their feroci- 
ous heads above the bulwarks, they were pricked off with the ready weapons 
of the crew, and forced, repeatedly, to loose their hold and plunge into the 
water. But they were undismayed by this species of resistance, which was 
nearly allied to their own mode of warfare of clubs and javelins, slings and 
arrows, and macehammers of stone—all which the savage of some of the 
South Sea islands wields with inimitable skill. ‘They are missile imple- 
ments with which his hand is made familiar from his childhood. 

Again and again the dark warriors returned to the assault ; and as often 
were repulsed by the active crew, who handled their weapons with as 
much dexterity as their assailants, but with far less exposure—being pro- 
tected by the thick planking of the ship’s bulwark. But this defensive 
warfare served only to exasperate the savages, who were spared by the 
American crew from motives of sheer humanity. If wounded at all, they 
were only slightly pricked by the harpoons, and lances of the Nantucket- 
ers. 

By this time, however, the number of warcanoes and natives had become 
greatly augmented ; and they were skilfully arranged in several formidable 
divisions, for the evident purpose of making a simultaneous attack 
upon various parts of the ship. ‘Two divisions drew offupon the bows, and 
an equal number took their positions under the quarters ;_ while the sides 
of the ship were menaced with a countless multitude, that advanced in an 
array that would do credit to the tactics of an experienced commander. 

Macy hastily made his dispositions to anticipate the assault, and sta- 
tioned his men under cover of the various points, which it was presumed 
would be attacked. ‘The captain then harangued his men with few, but 
impressive words, 
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**We must now fight,” said he, “in good earnest, my boys, or be 
anurdered and eaten by those horrid cannibals. I, for one, will not be cap- 
tured alive. Ifthere isa man among you that shrinks from the battle, 
or from the sight of blood, let him go below, and not encumber us with his 
presence. ‘here must be no more pricking : every stroke must bea home 
thrust ; and every thrust we give with our irons must let daylight through 
a savage. We must, from necessity, kill without remorse, or be 
crushed in a twinkling !—Who goes below ?” 

“ Not I,--nor I1,—nor I!” was responded by every man ofthe crew, as 
they clutched their weapons with earnestness. 

Will you all stand by me, then, and follow my example ?” 

“ Ay—to the death !” was the united reply. 

“ Be ready, then; and the first savage that touches the deck—pin him 
with the harpoon, in short, bleed him as you would a whale—and be sure 
to strike home !—There will be no more children’s play, or I miss guess 
as to the intention of their present preparations.” 

Macy now headed up an empty cask near the mainmast, and quickly 
collected all the spare weapons. With one stroke of the cooper’s ady, 
he stove in the head, and planted his sharp irons therein, as a sort of 
arsenal, or arm chest in reserve, ready to be resorted to by any of the 
crew who might lose his weapon in the conflict. 

The native armament came boldly on, in the most approved order, but 
in perfect silence. Suddenly the sound of a single conch was heard, and 
the savages instantaneously rose in their canoes, brandished their spears, 
and shouted out their formidable warcry! The men in the Grampus 
rung out a shout of defiance in return. But they had no sooner shown 
their heads above the rail of the bulwark, than the savages poured in 
upon them acloud of stones and arrows, that seemed almost to darken the 
air with their flight. No damage, however, was done to the crew, as, 
after giving their shout, they anticipated the action of the Sssailants by 
covering themselves immediately. ‘The natives waited for some answer 
to their fire ; but perceiving no demonstration of its being returned from 
the ship, they pulled up to her sides, and sprang into the chains and rig- 
ging. They had no sooner effected a lodgment there, than some two score 
of them, who were gathering themselves for a spring upon the deck, 
were obliged to loose their hold, and they fell backwards into their canoes, 
or into the sea. Before they touched the water, they were dead. They 
were pierced with the weapons of the whalers, and their lifeblood dyed 
the sea with crimson. 

The savages of those faroff isles of the sea are not, however, daunted 
at the sight of sufiering or of death, when it comes in a way that is com- 
prehensible to their obtuse faculties. ‘They saw their fellows fall by 
weapons similar in shape to their own, and they were, of course, accus- 
tomed to that mode of warfare. ‘They beheld thousands of their warriors 
still alive and full of eagerness for the fight ; and they had been accus- 
tomed to see the tribes of other isles yield only when the power of physi- 
eal resistance, numerically speaking, was nearly annihilated. They saw, 
also, that the numbers of their enemy were as but a drop to the bucket, 
when compared to their own host of warriors, and that their foothold was 
upon a diminutive spot, growing, as they imagined, out of the sea, in the 
shape of a contemptible slet. 

The signal for assault was again sounded, and the warwhoop swelled 
upon the air in discordant shrieks. ‘The canoes suddenly and vigorously 
pulled up to the ship again, and the natives seemed to vie with each other 
for the honour of scaling the rampart. But the barbed weapons of the 
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crew met them as their breasts were elevated above the bulwark, and 
they were transfixed on the spot. Some of the lances and harpoons were 
secured to the ship by whalinglines attached to belayingpins; and, asthe 
sable victims fell beneath their deadly touch, their writhing agonies were 
horrifying. But humanity could not now be propitiated. Selfpreserva. 
tion, which is declared to be “the first law of nature,” was the upper. 
most consideration. As the savages fell alongside, the smooth lances 
withdrew from their bodies, and were quickly regained by the crew. Not 
so, however, with the harpoons. The bodies of some of the slain hung 
upon the barbed steel, by the side of the ship; and frequently the irons 
could not be recovered by those who had wielded them, without exposure 
to the constantly projected missiles of the assailants. 

Resort was now had to the arsenal of Seth; but the weapons of the 
cask were soon put hors du combat in the same manner, and only a few 

‘ lances and blubberspades remained in the hands of the defenders. Each 
of the harpoons that hung over the sides of the ship held the body of a 
dead savage suspended, midway, serving for the foothold of fresh assail. 
antsto ascend. ‘The cords were cut from necessity, and the carrion car. 
casses dropped heavily into the water. 

The means of defence were greatly exhausted by this procedure, and 
the sailors were becoming weary in their active and alarming labour. 
But the voice of Seth rose encouragingly, above the din of battle. 

‘“‘Fight on, my brave boys!” shouted Macy ; “fight on! We have 
already slain our hundreds—and, thank God, not a man of the crew is 
hurt! Strike boldly—kill—kill the black brutes !—Drive it home there 
on the leebow! Repel the savages fromthe larboard quarter! Slay the 
rascals at the weather gangway! Bravely done, my lads! Now follow 
me, my boys, to the forecastle—away with them, before they gather their 
limbs to use their weapons. If we give them foothold, we are gone!— 
Aha! That swoop was well executed! Follow me once more !—down 
with the savages from the starboard quarter !—God !—they are pouring 
over the bow again! All hands rush to the forecastle, while I sweep with 
my single lance, the few that are clambering over the taffrail !” 

Macy could not be everywhere ; and though he was well imitated in 
the business of extirpating nearly a whole savage generation, he found his 
devoted ship assailed at so many points at once, that his hopes of escape 
began to flag. With one broad sweep of his lance blade, similar to that 

‘by which a mounted dragoon would mow down a whole rank of infantry, 
he cleared the starboard quarter rail of some half dozen heads that were 
rising into view; and jumping to the larboard quarter, he performed the 
same service to as many more,—while every individual of his crew was 
bravely battling for existence along the waist and on the forecastle. 

Suddenly, a giant savage made a spring over the bows; and, seizing 
the first mate from behind, hurled him to the deck instantaneously, as if 
he were but an infant in his grasp. He raised his stone hatchet over his 
head to despatch the faithful officer. Though Macy’s body did not pos 
sess the power of ubiquity, his eye was everywhere. He had just sent 
his last harpoon through the carcass of a desperate native, and, as it fell 
over the quarter, he caught sight of the prostrate mate. With one bound 
from the quarterdeck, Macy reached the armcask at the mainmast, and 
seized the only instrument remaining. It was a blubberspade. Quick 
as thought, the keen instrument was balanced in his right hand, and it 
darted, gleaming in the sun like a lightningflash. Before the mace of 
the savage commenced its descent towards the skull of the mate, the head 
of the brute, cleanly severed from its trunk, rolled upon the deck, “ gri- 
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ning horribly a ghastly smile !” ‘The unerring spade, having done its office, 
pitched upon the deck beyond, and its sharp blade entered a full inch into 
the planking. 

« Mate !|—thou art redeemed from the very jaws of death !”—shouted 
Seth. 
“I thank thee for the wellaimed blow,” replied the mate. He rose on 
the instant, and threw the headless body over into the sea, and hurled the 
head after it high into the air. It descended into the canoe of the chief, 
and as he held it up by the hair before his followers, a shout of fury and 
revenge was raised by the savage host. 

It was plain, by the conduct of the savages, that they were more than 
ever infuriated at their repeated discomfitures; and it was equally appa- 
rent to Macy that it would be unavailable to wage the war much longer. 
His means of defence, all but a few well tried lances, were exhausted ; 
and he discovered several of his harpoons in the hands of his enemies, 
which had been cut loose from ther fastenings, and withdrawn from the 
bodies of the slain. 

The act of the mate, in throwing over the head of the decapitated war- 
rior, had unexpectedly created a diversion among the natives; and they 
ceased, by common consent, from their attack upon the ship, to listen to 
an angry harangue from their chief. 

Macy descended to his cabin. He reappeared in a moment with a 
weapon in his hand, heretofore forgotten. It was a musket, (and the only 
one on board,) which he had occasionally used on former voyages for a 
fowlingpiece. He had_ barely time to charge the gun, and to slip a bul- 
let into the barrel, before the warwhoop was again raised. 

“They come once more!” cried Macy. ‘'To your posts, men,——and 
quail not. Look to your irons—and be careful to keep them well in hand. 
We have lost too many already: but by the favour of Providence,—who 
hath written that ‘the battle is not always to the strong,’—we will send a 
hundred more of the cannibals to their long account before we yield !” 

“ Ay, ay !—never fear for us!” shouted the men cheerfully. 

“Brave hearts!” said Macy. ‘Your day’s work has been a bloody 
one: may God grant us deliverance from this unlookedfor danger! And 
now,” said Macy, addressing, unconsciously, his solitary gun, “fail me 
not in this strait—for thou hast never failed me yet, even when pointed 
against the swift seafowl on the wing!” 

The canoe of the chief led the van of the attack, this time; and his 
followers, seeing the immense number of their slain brethren floating 
around them, and that no impression had as yet been made uponthe ship, 
although her sides bristled with arrows, were fain toavail themselves of 
his experience and encouraging example. 

Macy now showed his body over the railing of the quarter. The chief 
instantly stood up in his approaching canoe, and, elevating his long jave- 
lin, he shook the pole of his lance in the air, in a menacing attitude, as if 
ae its elastic strength before hurling it at the unprotected body of 

th. 

The captain suffered the canoe to come within half musketshot of the 
ship, when he levelled his piece witha steady aim. It flashed !—and 
instantly the savage chief, in the act of speeding his lance at Seth, fell 
dead into the arms of his attendants. The ball had entered his heart. 
The report of the gun, and the unaccountable condition of their leader, 
appalled the invaders. Many of them jumped tumultuously into the water, 
to escape the vengeance of the lightning tube, and the displeasure of their 
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deity, whose interposition, and whose warning voice, they believed, were 
exerted against them. 

The panicstruck savages fled to their island in confusion, uttering hor. 
rid shrieks, and shouting their dissonant warcry in disappointed rage. 

The coast was now clear, and no time was to be Jost. ‘The kedge was 
tried ; and, to the unbounded joy of all on board, the ship yielded slowly 
to the pull upon the hawser. She floated once more freely in her ele- 
ment! Her sails were set, and a light breeze wafted the stately vessel 
safely through the channel of coral rocks, and away for ever from these 
inhospitable shores. 


We have already devoted so much space to this new tale, that we un- 
willingly rest here. 

The plot of the story cannot be discovered by the chapters we have 
selected, and the book must be read to develope it. It turns upon aspecies 
‘of knighterrantry established on the island of Nantucket before the Revo- 
lution ; the young women of that piscatory isle having formed a society 
resembling the Masonic Institution, send their suitors to sea, under a vow 
of matrimonial monasticism which they have taken in the sisterhood, that 
they will not give encouragement to any protestation of love, until they 
return from the far ocean with a good character for skill and hardihood 
among the monarchs and princes of whales. ‘The knights of the harpoon 
are obliged to depart upon their pilgrimage, and their daring feats are 
pourtrayed in the novel before us with great fidelity and force. . 

This novel, we say, without hesitation, will be read with delight, and 
standin the forefront rank with the works of our best American authors. 


FAREWELL TO * * # # * * 


“‘ And she was true—oh, why not true to me ?” 
Shelley. 
“Yet, Lady ! deem him not unblest : 
The certainty that struck hope dead, 
Hath left contentment in her stead : 
And that is next to best !” 
Coleridge. 
Lady ! we meet no more! 
And yet I will not weep that we must part, 
Never to meet, as we have met before— 
For though my changeless heart 
That dream of love and joy would cherish yet— 
Since I must be forgotten, let me all forget. 


Thou know ’st how I have loved, 
And how my love was strengthened by despair : 
Yet now I think of thee, and thine, unmoved, 
And in my pride, I wear 
No sign of agony upon my brow, 
Though grief is gnawing at my heart ev’n now. 


Never again to thee, 
Shall such unutterable love be given ; 
For in the madness of idolatry— 
The love I owed to heaven, 
With the deep truth of an unchanging heart— 
J gave to thee—all lovely as thou art. 





Farewell to * * * * ** 


The charm is yet unbroken ; 

Thy fovely image haunts me in my sleep— 

And then the words of hope, that thou hast spoken, 
Upon my senses creep, 

And thy dark eye smiles on me as before, 

And hope is kindled in my breast once more. 
Yet will I not upbraid thee— 

Though once I dreamed that I was loved by thee , 

And that the beauty, in which God arrayed thee, 
Might be perchanee for me— 

Thou shalt notsee the agony F bear, 

Nor know the depth of my untold despair. 
Thy heart is now another’s, 

And I will pray, for thy sake, ev’n for him, 

As if my love were only as a brother’s, 
And though my senses swim, 

Thou shalt not mark my sorrow, when, a Bride, 

Thou standest by thy own loved husband’s side. 
And now, farewell! No more, 

By the dim moonlight, may I stray with thee— 

Never again that dark eye, as before, 
Starlike, may shine on me— 

Never again the music of thy voice, 

Like a harp’s tone, may bid my soul rejoice: 
Farewell! and if perchance 

We meet again, my calm, unshrinking eye 

€oldly shall meet the lightning of thy glance, 
Aa if thou wert not nigh— 

And thou shalt dream, that with my hope, has died 

The love which bowed to thee my spirit’s pride. 
My madness comes again! 

Oh! thou fair goddess of my youthful heart ! 

Though I have knelt before thy shrine in vain, 
My love cannot depart— 

And oh! forgive me that I dare, e’en yet, 

To think of thee as when at first we met. 
I sce thee even now, 

As when beneath the moon’s dim light we parted; 

A shade of sadness stole across thy brow, 
And then methought there started 

One tear of pity from thy shaded eye, 

And from thy breast there burst one struggling sigh. 
Never wert thou so fair— 

Never so passing beautiful before ; 

And oh! my love grew stronger than despair, 
And hope revived once more— 

Was it a dream of my bewildered brain, 

Or didst thou whisper “ we shall meet again ?” 
Let me recall my pride— 

My spirit may not bow to thee again; 

And now that hope within my breast has died, 
I will forget this vain 

Mad vision of my youth, and turn, once more, 

To the bright dreams of Fame, that I had nursed before 

J. D- 
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THE ATHENIAN ACADEMY. 
Attica Court, June 10, 1834. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NORTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


“ First in the ranks illustrious shall be seen 
The travell’d Thane, Athenian Aberdeen. 
Beware lest blundering B***** kill the sale, 
‘Turn beef to bannocks, cauliflowers to kail.” 
‘Thus having said, the kilted goddess kiss’d 
Her son, and vanished in a Scottish mist. 
Scotch Reviewer. 


Sir,—Your independent attitude and tone towards all the abuses of our 
literary character deserve the thanks, as they have excited the applause 
of the public. Go on, I beseech you, and probe to the quick all the 
humbug, pretension, and literary quackery of the times, as well as of our 
city in particular ; lash the dunce into silence ; quiz the fool into privacy; 
and satirize the impostor, till, ashamed of his deceit, he learns to be 
honest, and wisely renounces the pen for the pickaxe, and the editor's 
desk for the typefoundry, the forge, or a cell in the Lunatic Lodge. 

Permit me, sir, to draw your attention for a moment from the abuses 
of our daily press to some of its transcendent beauties and fascinating 
perfections. ‘To do this effectually, however, I must first introduce you 
to an illustrious personage from the banks of the ‘Tweed, in the person of 
James Argyle Fitzfudge, Esquire, natural son of the shepherd of the 
Earl of Argyle, by one of the milkmaids of his lordship! heaven save 
the mark! But, before I give you an account of Fitzfudge, permit me to 
indulge in a little digression upon the subject of our literary and politi- 
cal patriotism ; at once so rare, so wondrous, and so laudable ! 

It was a most fortunate event for the literature and politics of these 
United States, that we once had a declaration of independence: which 
has had the very singular effect of reconciling us forever to all kinds of 
dependence hereafter—as a lady of a certain penchant, having once com- 
mitted the virtue of matrimony, thinks herself forever afterwards entitled 
toan unbridled course of amatory recreation. It was most fortunate 
that we made such a declaration in 1776—for we have never been inde- 
pendent since ; and I fear never will be! In proof of this asseveration, 
behold our passion for all things of foreign growth, from a lion to a puppy, 
from a coat toa colt—from a Manchester agent to a cockney editor, a 
Dublin bully—an Irish patriot—a Scotch parvenu--oran English adven- 
turer. Behold! how we caress and fondle over dogs that have opened 
their eyes in a foreign land—and how we idolize, patronize, and immor- 
talize all the Fitzfudges, that have the good fortune to be born under the 
lucky star of “chance!” ‘Thus it is, once independent, and ever after a 
slave! Once mighty and generous; ever after effeminate, feeble, and 
false ! 

Of all degradation, literary and political dependence is certainly the 
worst. We can pardona fop, for ordering a coat from London, or a horse 
jockey for improving his breed of racers by a sire from the stables of 
some noble duke, famous at Newmarket: but to import foreign minds to 
govern us by foreign despotism and dictate canons of taste in literature, 
or principles of government in politics ; is what can never be forgiven— 
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never be tolerated—never submitted to, without infamy undying and in- 
delible. 

The prostitution of the press not only awakens the just indignation of 
the patriot, asit respects purity of motive and exaltation of object—but 
touching its total incapacity of editorship as adapting means to ends, its 
degeneracy is most lamentable. An apprentice boy, behind the counter, 
“culling of simples”—simple enough in all conscience—is suddenly ab- 
stracted from the pestle and mortar—in which his own stupidity ought to 
be beat to a powder—to become the editor of a Lady’s Book or Album, 
under the monstrous presumption that any wiseacre can write well enough 
to please and instruct the softer sex ! Softer, in the comparative degree— 
apothecaries’ bards being soft, and ladies, who read him, softer. The 
habit of thieving is very apt to follow a man through all the gradations 
and changes of his existence, and Pope is equally doomed to suffer loss 
of property at his hands with his Gallenian master, and others of his tribe. 
Is a prize poem advertised? Lo! the apothecary seizes Pope, and with 
the impudence of a callous plagiary, quotes whole passages, with a plun- 
dering hand, and passes them off on a credulous public as original / 


“ Nor fools nor follies tempt me to despise 

The meanest thing that crawls beneath my eyes. 

Yet let them not to vulgar C** stoop, 

The meanest object of the lowly group, 

Whose verse, that full of frenzied passion glows, 
Seems music fitted to McHenry’s prose. 

Let Bryan sing, although his teeming muse, 

Prolific mother, brings forth demon crews: 

Let simple M** chime his childish verse, 

And whimpering C* sti!I lull the babe at nurse, 
Dwarfs, monsters, miscreants, both malign and stupid, 
Whose love’s a fiend, while Lingham is their Cupid !” 


What a galaxy of genius! what a throng of inspired bards to hold 
fellowship with the manly and disinterested Paracelsus of the Institute! 

But to be serious, Mr Editor. Is it not hizh time that we cultivated 
a pure taste, and cherished American feelings of honourable independence, 
in our poetry as well as prose---in our more elaborate letters, as well as 
our diurnal literature? [s it not time that renegade Reynoldsons ceased 
to publish Democratic Chronicles as well as scurril Figaros? For one, 
I say, go on, apply the lash till a cure is effected, or until the demoniac 
retires to the void desert to howl and blaspheme; the physician ceases not 
his severe prescriptions till the disease disappears. Down with all pre- 
tenders, banish all quacks, satirize all dunces, maintain your prerogative 
of a free, fearless AMERICAN CITIZEN ! 

Juan Frrzquiz 


THE PROPHET’S MALISON. 

And Elijah, the Tishbite, who was of the inhabitants of Gilead, said unto Ahab—As 
the Lord God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years but according to my word. 

Tue apostate king of Israel’s holy land 

Was revelling in Samaria’s idol bowers, 

And round him danced and sung a harlot band 
To fill with mirth sin’s lonely lingering hours ;— 
The fair Sidonian wandered through the grove, 


The heathen queen of lawless faith and love. 
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There Ahab lay, with pomp pavilioned round, 
Couches of gold and gorgeous canopies, 

And harps that wanton’d in voluptuous sound, 
And robes that wore the rainbow’s mingled dies ; 
There nothing lacked of his luxurious show 
Save God’s approval as he looked below. 


There wreathing flowers hung breathing rich perfume, 
And fragrant fruit of every form and name, 

And radiant beauty in Desire’s young bloom, 

To Ahab’s bower, a willing victim, came; 

Not unobserved by Sidon’s daughter, who 

Wooed him to crime to win his kingdom too. 


Yet oft, amid the music and the mirth, 

His dark brow quivered and his eye grew wild ; 
Forms passed before him not of mortal birth, 
And glimmered o’er his burning brain, and smiled 
With that prophetic look which thrills and sears 
The heart, andin a moment does the work of years- 


Beneath the glory of his gorgeous show 
A viper feasted on his heart, and none, 
Save his false queen, could soothe the awful woe 
Of him who groancd—a slave upon the throne ! 
She o’er him held the power of crime, and he 
Bowed shuddering to her ruthless sovereignty. 
Israel’s gray fathers by the wayside stood 
Communing mournfully on other days, 
And oft they suw the awful sign of blood 
Shoot o’er the wrathful sky its meteor rays ; 
And then they gazed upon the groves of Baal, 
And shrieked to see the bolt of ruin fall. 
But save to cyes of faith no sign appeared, 
And Ahab revelled on in darker guilt, 
Nor Bath Kol* heard nor deathwingedangel feared; 
And by his side she lay whose hand had spilt 
The blood of Gop’s high prophets and profaned 
The Holies where the awful Triad reigned. 
And each had sinned till heaven could bear no more, 
And mid their wildest riot, most profane, 
A tall majestic shadow stood before 
Their shuddering vision—downcast now in vain; 
The sable garb—the hoary beard—the tread, 
Solemn as death, shook Ahab’s soul with dread; 
For well he knew the Prophet of the Lord 
And awfully he feared to meet him there, 
Amid those idol groves and bowers abhorred ; 
And his heart quailed in horror and despair 
When with uplifted eyes and hands outspread, 
The Seer of Gop his awful message said ;— 
“Hear, Rebel King! and thou, False Heathen, hear! 
Thus saith the Lord and thus it shall be done; 
Thrice o’er this land shall pass the deathwing’d year 
Beneath the scorchings of the cloudless sun; 
Nor rain, nor dew, nor vapour shall aesuage 
The withering heat in its remorseless rage. 

* The Voice from the Cherubim. 
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* All streams shall vanish and all fountains dry, 
And still the mighty sun shall burn and burn, 
Till stiffening lips can frame no dying cry, 
Till withered hearts to loathsome masses turn, 
And chords and sinews cleave unto the bone, 
And the flesh shrink and harden into stone. 


“ Groves, gardens, vineyards—all green things shall fail, 
And desolation reign o’er all the land ; 

Proud men—fair women, choaking, ghastly pale, 

In vain shall struggle with deathstricken hand 

To end their agonies ;—all earth shall lie 

Blackening in barrenness ’neatha burning sky. 


“The lips shall feel no moisture in the breath— 
F’en on the corse the famished worm shall die, 
And death resistless rush o’er wrecks of death, 
Amid the still, unutterable agony ; 

The babe shall die—to the hot bosom pressed— 
Pressing its charr’d lips to its mother’s breast. 


“ The prince, the lazar, and the lord and slave 
Shall writhe and agonize and gasp for breath 

And perish side by side—and one wide grave, 
The lake’s exhausted gorge, shall hold them; Death 
Shall ride victorious, mid low gurgling moans, 
To slaughter o’er a nation’s skeletons. 


“‘ Amid the thick, intolerable glare, 

A dull dead sound shall murmur evermore, 

And flocks and herds pant in the sweltering air 
And lie down in the channel, that before 

Held many waters, and devour the sand 

That yet is moist. And Israel’s sons shall stand 


“ Gazing, until their eyes weep blood, upon 
Creation’s fiery furnace to behold 

The beauty of a cloud—there shall be none ! 
No more the shepherd need to watch his fold, 
No more the vintager his vines—no more 
The merchant hail his vessel from the shore. 


“Yon holy mountains from thoir cloudy height 
Shall waft no breezes to the burning vale, 

But savage beasts shall yell in wild affright 
From rock and cave till voice and instinct fail, 
And the black leafless forests moan and sigh 

. Between the dying earth and all destroying sky. 


“ Then thou, proud king ! e’en in this idol grove, 
Amid thy host of deities, shalt feel 

The wrath of an offended Gop, and prove 

His penal might; here thoushalt pray and kneel, 
E’en in the house of Baal—his house of crime— 
And weary heaven for mercy in that time. 


“ But vainly shalt thou ask it—all as vain 

As God did long beseech thee to return 

And live—thou wouldst not hearken then—again 
Thou shalt not hear his voice! o’er thee shall burn, 
And thy idolators, his fiercest ire, 

Till Israel’s sons are purified by fire. 
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“ All earth shall blacken in a sea of flame 

Till years have rolled their desolating way— 
Till Gop restores the glory of the name 

That Isracl bore beneath his holy sway ; 

Thus saith the Lord! Prepare to meet thy doom! 
I’or Vengeance o’er the idol land shall come!” 
The prophet vanished from the monarch’s eye, 
Who stood there chained by agonizing fear ; 
His dark form towering on the crimson sky— 
His voice still shrieking in the false king’s ear. 
In waves of purple flame sunk the hot sun— 


The years of wrath and terror have begun! 
F. 


THE CISATLANTIC TOURIST. 
Cuarrer First. 
The Editor in his Fatherland. 


As we would rather communicate our latest impressions of our own 
magnificent land, where the human mind expands like our rivers and soars 
like our mountains, than our first of transatlantic monarchies, with whose 
machiavellian governments we can have neither fellowship nor commu 
nion, we deem it the privilege of our birth, as it is the pride of our heart, 
to pourtray the scenery and vindicate, when assailed, the fellow citizens 
of our own dear fatherland. Enough has been said of the East; thou 
sands have followed thousands along the worn track of classic travel, and 
every hill, stream, city, town, tower and tomb has been described with 
wearisome monotony. But why has our country been left a prey to 
foreign satirists?) Why have we neglected and contemned the beauty 
and glory of our own birthdom to sentimentalize among feudal ruins or 
grow ecstatic with marchesas, and madonnas and contadini? Why 
should honour and nobility spring from the past, when the present luxuri- 
ates in life and exults in action? We love the poets, revere the sages and 
are awed by the Great and Good of Old; but ages and the ocean are be 
tween us and them, and the Genius of this continent will never veil his 
haughty front before the demigods of the old world. It is the fashion to 
be servile and flatter the usurpers, but we, unhappily, are not only undisti- 
plined in the arts of ton, but unsolicitous of enjoying the distinction of & 
sycophant. Vast,mighty and advancing to unexampled power,the continent 
of America claims, and, on every fit occasion, shall receive our exclusive 
homage. Though we possess neither degrees of nobility nor orders of 
merit ; neither a gorgeous hierarchy nor a mighty sovereignty ; neither 
scenes of classic or chivalric romance; yet, through all our borders, we 
behold the Human Mrnp, unfettered and fearless, triumphing over every 
obstacle and winning from the wilderness a home, a temple and an empire 
Shall it be said that there is nothing to excite or interest us here ? 

Although midmay, the early morn was chill, on which we commenced 
our ascent of the beautiful Arasapha. How unlike the scene present 
now from that which met the earnest gaze of the wandering Friends, 
when the spars of their good ship Kent struck the beetling bluff of Coaquan- 
nock! How different the beautiful capital of Pennsylvania from the little 
lowly hamlets of Wiccaco and Shackamaxon! Where the swift pirogue 
of the Lenape glanced, the merchantman, laden with wealth and luxuries, 
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sweeps on to her mart. Where the caverns of the early pilgrims hung 
along the wild bold shore, the abodes of traffic and opulence ascend. 
The hills have been levelledand the rivers diverted, that once diversified 
the hunting grounds of the Indian; and with his wilderness, the illfated 
Red Man has vanished. ‘The bones of his ancestors are beneath the 
foundations of our dwellings and the voices of the Washpelong have 
ceased to echo along the Atlantic shores. ‘The torrent of gigantic deeds 
has swept over their wigwams and castles, and extinguished the last ray 
that glimmered among their council fires. 

But while humanity laments over the expatriation of a high hearted 
race, the antiquary contemplates the memorable scenes of our early set- 
tlement with the intensest interest. Those innovations of profit, called pub- 
lic improvements, have left scarcely a vestige or relique of departed days; 
for, hurried on by the spirit of modern utility, we have neither time nor 
inclination to cultivate the principles or revere the decrees of taste. The 
march is still onward, though arms, ammunition, captives and trophies 
are left behind. He, however, who reverts to the eraand the exploits of our 
original colonization, will find much to awaken his admiration and reve- 
rence of human nature ; and, whatever course the inquiring or instructed 
traveller may pursue, a thousand scenes will occur to increase his respect 
for the heroic pioneers of ourland. As we leave the port, let us trace 
through yon thronged streets the channel of that once beautiful stream, 
which Penn ascended, even to what is now the busiest portion of the city, 
when he rested at the Blue Anchor Inn, and summoned, with words of 
truth and smiles of love, the aborigines of the wild to meet him beneath 
the Treaty 'Tree. There, without oath, he trafficked and allied himself 
with a proud and jealous people, who, for almost a century, never accused 
him or his deputies of violated faith. Let us follow the great thoroughfare, 
that borders the A rasapha,to the centenary church of the Swedesand the old 
Fort Korsholm, where Sven Schute held high command in the days of the 
doughty and redoubtable Knickerbockers. Never lived a warrior who 
girded on his sword with such grace and majesty as Sven Schute—yet, 
of all his intrepid sons, not one is left to bear his name or inherit his 
domain! Where now is Campington, the ample field, once overspread 
by the barracks of the royal troops? Covered with the dwellings of the 
bourgeois. Where the venerable hall of justice, to which Penn advanced 
in quiet dignity from Letitia Court? Converted into a stall for vegeta- 
bles. Where is the mansion of Washington? Dilapidated to construct a 
dealer’s shop! Not a vestige of colonial or revolutionary times is left 
among a people devoted to novelties, save the sacred Hall of Indepen- 
dence, and even that the innovators would remodel and beautify, after 
their own fashion, if they dared. 

What myriads from every clime, of every race, and swayed by infinite 
varieties of thought and feeling, have sailed along these shores! The 
hardy Fins and enterprising Swedes from the ice isles of the North; the 
bold and scheming Dutch from the fens and dykes of Holland; the gen- 
tle and unoffending, though persecuted Quakers; the proud and conquer- 
ing English ; the restless and ardent Americans ; the warlike tribes of the 
wilderness ; and the countless millions who preceded the red men in the 
original settlement of the western world. From these waters have 
ascended the quick, shrill shout of pursuit, the wild whoop of attack, the 
sweet voice of love, the last groan of agony, the muttered curse of deadly 
strife, the song of gratitude, the howl of despair and the prayer of faith. 

ith what emotions and passions has the human heart throbbed here ! 
From the intense anxieties of the pilgrim mother, when she first trod the 
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wilderness that was to be her home, to the deeply thoughtful and unslum. 
bering mind of Washington, when the fate of his country hung upon his 
spirit, every feeling, that can agitate the bosom, has cast its shadow on 
these unconscious scenes. Yet onward to their mighty reservoir have 
flowed the ceaseless waves, as ages of forgetfulness have flown into the 
eternity of the past. 
The fair and flourishing city, which we are now leaving for a time, to 
contemplate the magnificent scenery and admire the vast resources of 
the empire state, and the colonies of Canada, has been the scene of dar: 
ing and memorable events. Scarcely more than a century has passed 
since the desolate and savage wilderness, with its noisome marshes and 
rugged rocks, cast its lonely gloom from the Arasapha to the Manaiung, 
from Mocopanaca to Cohocsinc. ‘Then matrons and maids emerged from 
caves and huts to gather sassafras, persimon, mullein, and bayberries, 
from which they extracted their tea, their beer, their tobacco, and their 
candles. ‘Then the wellborn grew inured to solitude, toil, and suffering, and 
virgin loveliness stood face to face with the thousand perils of the desert. 
Now, stately streets overspread the peninsula, and two hundred thousand 
souls throng the highways of merchandize and pleasure. During the 
years that succeeded the first era of want and danger in the wilds, how 
many heroic, and celebrated, and strange adventurers traversed the old 
streets of the city! The subtle Lord Peterborough, who plotted the 
downfall of the Stuart, the gallant Raleigh, Sir William Keith, the vehe- 
ment agitator of the early assemblies, when they were held in that antique 
house which the night wardens now defile ; the eloquent and impassioned 
Whitefield, Michael Welfare,the Conestoga prophet, who sold his apoca: 
lypse of almighty vengeance for four pence, and Tamenend and Tadeus- 
cund, the gigantic warriors of the Lenni Lenape. And then, when the 
tocsin sounded, and the solemn words of the Declaration of Independence, 
(which alas! asa nation, we so little revere) were heard from the hills of 
Santee to the Blue Mountains of the North, what a vast array of states 
men and warriors rushed upon the scene! Here, calm amidst the torrent 
of feeling and the tempest of revolution, stood Washington, the personi- 
fication of exalted and purified patriotism, surrounded by his ambitious 
generals; and along yon street came the courtly Cornwallis at the head 
of his dauntless grenadiers, and Sir William Howe, the accomplished man 
of fashion, and the haughty Lord Rawdon,side by side with the dignified 
but unassuming Lord Howe. Here, in the vicissitudes of war, have dwelt 
the proud and profligate Arnold, and the courteous, gifted and devoted 
Andre ; Pulaski, the undaunted, and Tarleton, the merciless; Lafayette, 
the disinterested, and Knyphausen, the mercenary. From this rendez- 
vous, the armies of revolution marched to the sanguinary fields of Ger- 
mantown and Brandywine, and the dreadful sufferings of Valley Forge. 
Here have arisen the daring voices of our forefathers when peril was be- 
fore and infamy behind; and here the gay and accomplished officers of 
Cornwallis mingled in the brilliant festival of the Meschienza, when all 
the loyal beauty of the province, enchanted and enchanting, inspired the 
hearts of the martial chiefs to thread the dismal woods and battle with 
their Fabian foeman. ‘The veil of years is lifted, as we gaze: and all 
the splendid pageantries pass before us as the battalions advance exult- 
ingly to meet the hurricane of battle, or retreat, slowly in gloom, to bury 
their hecatombs of the slaughtered. Still a few ancient roofs remain, 
beneath which the great antagonists of the War of Opinion once breathed 
forth their ardent souls ; but the last of all the chiefs has gone, and his 
dirge even now is echoed'by the groves of Pére la Chaise! 
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But, neither steam vessels nor locomotives, those annihilators of space, 
permit much time for retrospection ; and we must hasten on, over the arid 
plains of Jersey, towards that great Island City, which is the mart of the 
world and the reservoir of all the torrents of human life that precipitate 
from the eastern to the western hemisphere. ‘The mighty spirit of en- 
terprise has converted what our ancestors deemed a tedious and difficult 
journey into a pleasant recreation of a few hours. Ere many a belle had 
left her couch, we were rapidly sweeping over the depth of Amboy Bay, 
where rode the fleet of England beneath the guns of her fortress, when our 
discomfited, though neither dismayed nor disheartened Washington re- 
crossed the Delaware, retrieved the fortune of the strife, renewed the con- 
fident courage of his soldiery and bore away, as captives, three regiments 
of those venal condottieri who were so utterly abhorred by the Americans. 
Forbearing, beyond the capacity of human nature, would have been the 
fathers and husbands who guarded the savage bands of Rahl, Losberg and 
Knyphausen, had they repressed their exultation or withheld their execra- 
tions. ‘The war, then waged, on the part of the parent empire,was one of 
policy and dominion, not of inveterate and inappeasable hatred. England 
sent forth her gallant soldiers and her gentlemen to recover revolted 
colonies; not to despoil and massacre with mahratta barbarity ; 
hence, antagonist commanders could meet beneath a flag of truce 
or during an armistice, and interchange the courtesies and cordialities 
which characterize the wellbred in every clime. But the Hessians were 
hirelings—the gladiatorial helots of the war—insatiate in foray, savage in 
battle, incendiaries and assassins. ‘They were bought to kill—the lands 
of their victims were assigned to them as a bribe—and what even Tarle- 
ton would have deemed it a dishonour to imagine, the hordes of Hesse 
eagerly perpetrated. Cornwallis, in his entrenchments at Amboy, watched 
and threatened by an infuriated people, soon felt the evils of that merciless 
system, which he had permitted, though he would not imitate; and the 
sufferings of his winter camp inculeated some salutary instruction. 

Except when we resort to departed days, and recal those deeds, the fame 
and benefit of which we inherit, and should better remember and revere, 
there is little to interest the tourist on the Rariton. The river flows through 
vast alluvial meadows; farmhouses rise at intervals,upon the uplands,and two 
or three old towns appear, which, during the Revolution, were neither in- 
considerable nor unimportant, though now, if not retrogressive,they are sta- 
tionary. We have often sought the causes of that aspect of decay and ruin 
so unwonted in America, which many of the Jersey villages present ; but 
can imagine none except the vicinity of those great cities,one of which was 
hot founded when Burlington possessed its industrious colonists, while the 
other struggled feebly on under the venal government of Clarendon’s pro- 
fligate son, when Elizabethtown was rising in beauty and power. Staten 
Island, the Aquchonga of the Mobicans, presents a pleasant shore as we 
descend into the magnificent bay of New York ; and as we pass Robyn’s 
rift, the imagination may create a thousand sportive seals upon its reef, 
though none have there appeared since the last of the Sankicans dis- 
appeared from the presence of the Charistooni. But now the loveliest 
view expands beneath the eye of contemplation ; and he who feels not his 
heart exult and aspire within him, while gazing on the beautiful bay of the 
sland City, must be dead alike to all the glorious works of God and all the 
Wondrous achievements of man. ‘The meridian sun of May is gleaming 
over the waters ; innumerable snowy sails expand beneath the breath of 
the vernal wind; the mighty hills of Neversink ascend, in dim sublimity, on 
the southern horizon ; the shores of Long Island and Jersey and those 
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isles, once the gardens of Bellermont, are assuming the lovely ver- 
dure of the reviving spring ; and the spires and domes of the metropo. 
lis of cisatlantic commerce indicate our approach to the most affluent and 
powertul of all the cities of the West. 

The history of New York is intensely interesting to every American. 
Known to many nations by various names, it has witnessed, during two 
centuries, the strangest vicissitudes. Little did the Schiper Hudson, 
the daring voyager of a dark and superstitious age, imagine, when he 
first landed among the Wabingi, that ever a mighty and affluent city, the 
first on this continent and destined to be the first in the world, would arise, 
like a miracle, among the wild and savage woods of Manhattan. The 
gigantic and pathless forest, the rugged and lonely hills and unfathomed 
waters of an unknown land were around him; and through that narrow 
channel, where now the merchant fleets of the globe sweep on, burthen- 
ed with the riches of the world, the Halfe Moone of Hudson toiled slowly 
on, amid sandbars and reefs, along the picturesque and beautiful autum 
nal shores. [rom every isle and headland peered forth the astonished 
tribes of the Minsis, the Sankicans, the Matouwacs and the Manhattae ; yet 
scarce a sound of human life was heard through all the vast and variegat- 
ed solitudes of the Western World. ‘The moral sublimity of minds de 
voted to daring enterprise, during an epoch of low thought and intolerant 
opinion, belongs to that little lonely bark, which bore the discoverers of 
our immense and prolificterritories. What would be the thoughts of the 
bold avant courier, who so miserably perished among the icebergs of the 
Arctic, could he arise and behold the changed and changing scene! And 
what would be the astonishment of the thrifty and cautious burghers, 
who, in the year of Grace, 1614, founded the little dorp of New Amster 
dam, could they behold their beverwick, whose entire wealth was seawant 
and furs,converted into a magnifivent metropolis,the wings of whose power 
overshadow the oceans of both hemispheres! How few of those, whonow 
exhibit their fashions or follies on the brilliant and thronged Broadway, 
think of the myriads who have passed before them or of the count 
less events which have conspired to create the power and luxuries they 
enjoy! Who now renders homage to the Hoofd Schout, the Groot Bur 
gerrecht, the Burgomasters, Schepens and Geheim Schryver of New 
Orange? Who now visits the spot on which the Stadthuys stood, and 
muses, amidst the odours of Coénties, on the majesty of Wouter Van Twil- 
ler, the gaycties of Lovelace, the misfortunes of Stuyvesant, the pomp of 
Bellermont, the profligate despotism of Cornbury, the sober smokings of 
the Stadtherbergh or the revelries of Fort James? Who now talks of 
the tyrannical Andros, the turbulent Leister, Indian slaves or negro itt 
surrections among the free, peaceable and abolitionary citizens of New 
York? Hellegadt is no longer dreaded: the half human seals have dis: 
appeared from Communipaw; the Kolch is now a subterranean stream; 
Bayard’s Mount has been levelled to fill the eastern marshes ; the old 
rondeel (or Dutch Fort,) has long since disappeared; the mall or parade 
ground of the English garrison, in front of ancient Trinity, is the mart 
of commerce and the promenade of beauty ; the teachings of Vanbomeler, 
the last of the Dutch schoolmasters, will be revived no more; few now 
remember the Canvass ‘Town of soldiers and sutlers, which arose among 
the ruins of the city, after the patriots of ’76 hud anticipated the terrible 
revenge of Moscow ; and who shall venture to remind the fanatical eman- 
cipators of the day of those negro hangings and burnings in the Park,which 
followed the sanguinary insurrections of our forefathers’ slaves? What dis- 
aster befel the leaden image of the Royal Guelph, which once adorned the 
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Bowling Green? It was melted into revolutionary bullets. What was the 
fate of Pitt’s marble statue, that arose, in severe dignity, amidst the pre- 
sent congregations of brokers? It was decapitated by bacchanal grena- 
diers and cast aside, as a worthless trunk, among the balls of the arsenal. 
Infinite are the vicissitudes and mutations which the history of New York 
developes. What competitions in traffic—what struggles for dominion— 
what rivalries in profession—what political and religious animosities— 
what sanguinary catastrophes—what awful bereavements and rendings of 
the heart have been displayed upon this little isle! Not even the shroud- 
ed and coffined dead may here repose in peace ; skulls and skeletons are 
tossed, with brutal jests, beneath the feet of the passenger ; the sanctua- 
ries of a century are sacrilegiously violated to open a highway; and the 
living spurn aside the rattling bones of their ancestors in their pursuit of 
aphantom. Millions, that once glowed with hope, love and ambition, are 
buried beneath the crowded thoroughfares; churches are demolished to 
build warehouses ; and the whole city, in the progress of improvement, ap- 
pears like a labyrinth of ruins from river to river. How profound would 
have been the maledictions of the Knickerbockers, could they have an- 
ticipated these violations of all that the human heart holds sacred; yet how 
would the ambitious founders of the city have exulted in its affluence and 

wer! Little dreamed the sons of those, who landed from the Guede 

rouw, of the immense estates which the torrent of emigration would 
shower upon them. Little did they imagine, while skating on the ponds 
or sledding down the hills, which diversified the island, that a few 
years would cover the marshes and prostrate the eminences, and con- 
fer upon their children a great inheritance without effort or thought. But 
who inscribes Oranje Boven, now, upon the day of St Claes? or provides 
malk and suppawn and rullities, when the contemplations upon the 
stoop are ended? Where, at this late hour, shall we seek the descendants 
of Captain Kidd, the magical burier of gold, who haunted the coast like 
an omnipresent fiend? Or where shall we look for the posterity of Shelly 
and Lowe, his piratical lieutenants, or of Mary Reed and Anne Bonny, 
the smuggling amazons of the day ? 

Alas! they have all departed and life has grown uniform, sober and 
insipid. ‘The old customs, rites, manners, dangers and absurdities have 
passed, and we must be content with a new century of strait streets and 
crooked morals, of abolition societies and state prisuns. 

From its original settlement, by the colonists of their high mighti- 
nesses, to the present day, amid all the agitations and catastrophes 
of civil and servile war, and all the calamities of invasion, conquest, pes- 
tilence, and pestilent societies, New York has been the great arena of 
enterprise and the fountain of wealth. Never, for an hour, since the de- 
molition of the Rondeel Halfe Moone, has it enjoyed quiet or lustration ; 
but from every city, town, village, and hamlet of the confederacy, count. 
less streams of wealth have flowed into this mighty reservoir, and it has 
Witnessed many of the most stirring, vivid, momentous, and mournful 
scenes which the history of the world can unfold. It beheld the dreadful 
and disastrous battle of the Gawanus, and received the fugitives who 
survived the slaughter; it sheltered the royal governors Dunmore, Tryon, 
and Campbell, when they fled from the revolutionized provinces; it wit- 
nessed their flight on board of the formidable armament which thundered 
along the bay; and it gazed, with terror and despair, upon the brilliant 
battalions of the conquerors when they entered, as masters, the metro- 

lis of the colonies. It watched the darkened and tempestuous dawn of 

iberty with agonizing fear, and heard, with a trembling heart, the exult- 
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isles, once the gardens of Bellermont, are assuming the lovely ver- 
dure of the reviving spring ; and the spires and domes of the metropo- 
lis of cisatlantic commerce indicate our approach to the most affluent and 
powerful of all the cities of the West. 

The history of New York is intensely interesting to every American. 
Known to many nations by various names, it has witnessed, during two 
centuries, the strangest vicissitudes. Little did the Schiper Hudson, 
the daring voyager of a dark and superstitious age, imagine, when he 
first landed among the Wabingi, that ever a mighty and affluent city, the 
first on this continent and destined to be the first in the world, would arise, 
like a miracle, among the wild and savage woods of Manhattan. The 
gigantic and pathless forest, the rugged and lonely hills and unfathomed 
waters of an unknown land were around him; and through that narrow 
channel, where now the merchant fleets of the globe sweep on, burthen- 
ed with the riches of the world, the Halfe Moone of Hudson toiled slowly 
on, amid sandbars and reefs, along the picturesque and beautiful autum- 
nalshores. [rom every isle and headland peered forth the astonished 
tribes of the Minsis, the Sankicans, the Matouwacs and the Manhattae ; yet 
scarce a sound of human life was heard through all the vast and variegat- 
ed solitudes of the Western World. ‘The moral sublimity of minds de- 
voted to daring enterprise, during an epoch of low thought and intolerant 
opinion, belongs to that little lonely bark, which bore the discoverers of 
our immense and prolific territo1 ies. What would be the thoughts of the 
bold avant courier, who so miserably perished among the icebergs of the 
Arctic, could he arise and behold the changed and changing scene! And 
what would be the astonishment of the thrifty and cautious burghers, 
who, in the year of Grace, 1614, founded the little dorp of New Amster- 
dam, could they behold their beverwichk, whose entire wealth wasseawant 
and furs,converted into a magnificent metropolis,the wings of whose power 
overshadow the oceans of both hemispheres! How few of those, who now 
exhibit their fashions or follies on the brilliant and thronged Broadway, 
think of the myriads who have passed before them or of the count- 
less events which have conspired to create the power and luxuries they 
enjoy! Who now renders homage to the Hoofd Schout, the Groot Bur- 
gerrecht, the Burgomasters, Schepens and Geheim Schryver of New 
Orange? Who now visits the spot on which the Stadthuys stood, and 
muses, amidst the odours of Coénties, on the majesty of Wouter Van Twil- 
ler, the gayeties of Lovelace, the nisfortunes of Stuyvesant, the pomp of 
Bellermont, the profligate despotism of Cornbury, the sober smokings of 
the Stadtherbergh or the revelries of Fort James? Who now talks of 
the tyrannical Andros, the turbulent Leister, Indian slaves or negro in- 
surrections among the free, peaceable and abolitionary citizens of New 
York?! Hellegadt is no longer dreaded: the half human seals have dis- 
appeared from Communipaw; the Kolch is now a subterranean stream ; 
Bayard’s Mount has been levelled to fill the ¢ 
rondeel (or Dutch Fort.) has long since 
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Bowling Green? [t was m into revolutionary bullets. What was the 
fate of Pitt’s marble statue, that a1 i vere dignity, amidst the pre- 
sent congregations of bi rs! Itwas decapitated by bacchanal grena- 
diers and cast a ,asa t ss trunt mong the balls of the arsenal. 
Infinite are the vicissitu nd mu ms which the history of New York 
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ing shouts and mockeries which accompanied the captives of Fort Wash- 
ington. It shuddered over the tortures of the Provost, breathed forth its 
profound execrations against the barbarities of Cunningham, and the ava- 
rice of Loring, and with eyes of horror, followec the deadcart, daily loaded 
with victims, from the pestilential prisons to the redoubt upon the river 
shore. It has seen the courteous Sir Guy Carleton, and the remorseless 
Brandt ; the midshipman, prince William, now king of Great Britain, and 
Arnold, the traitor, whose name was infamy even in the royal camp ; the 
heroic Lord Percy and the bluff, honest Putnam; Abercrombie, theA pollo 
Belvidere of the British host, who fell gloriously amidst the sands of 
Egypt, and Hamilton, the statesman, who, erring but once in his immor- 
tal career, poured forth his life blood upon the green sward of Hoboken. 
It bore the contumelies of a triumphant foe, and heard Sir Henry Clinton 
summoned, when too late, to the rescue of Cornwallis. ‘Then succeeded 
the resignation of conquest, the wailing music of discomfiture and retreat, 
and the videttes of Washington saw the boats of the departing armament 
filled with the wives and children of their recreant countrymen. How 
many bitter and unavailing tears were then shed by those who had for- 
gotten their country in its peril, and lost fame and fortune in the conflict! 
How oft, amidst the deserts of Nova Scotia, or the vast forests of the 
Canadas, have the expatriated aud dishonoured enemies of their country, 
and their distrusted descendants, bewailed the hour of their apostacy, and 
lamented their exemption from a sacred death upon the battlefield that 
terminated, what even now is called, The War of the Rebellion! 

The tories of the Revolution were never cordially received among the 
English, either of Eurepe or America. Those, who admitted their ser- 
vices and rewarded their treachery, were too proud and noble to acknow- 
ledge their acquaintance, or extend to them those privileges and honours 
due only to the faithful defenders of their country. No people cherish a 
more unutterable contempt fora traitor than the English. Like all bellige- 
rents, they consent, during a campaign, to pension spies, and invite their 
foes to desert; but, though they welcome the treachery, they execrate the 
traitor. The unhappy fate of those banished renegades, the American 
tories, should be a warning to every individual of every nation, whatever 
be the cause or however dark the destiny, never to abandon his country. 
To this hour, the posterity of those who fought against cisatlantic freedom 
among the lawless and sanguinary hordes of the Butlers, (who never will 
be forgotten while the names of Cherry Valley and Wyoming survive, ) 
or the savage bands of the regulators and freebooters, are distrusted and 
despised by the very nation,for whom they foreswore their birthright, con- 
fiscated their inheritance, and blasted the amaranth of the soul. No scene 
of the eventful and disastrous Seven Years’ War was more melancholy than 
the eternal banishment of the refugees; yet they merited the misfortunes 
which they and their children endured and are now enduring, for they 
despoiled and slaughtered without mercy, or e touch of humanity, all who 
resisted their nefarious designs. They feasted and revelled at head- 
quarters while their countrymen, cold, hungry, and naked, huddled in mi- 
serable huts among the Jersey hills, dreamed of their defenceless wives 
and famishing children in the desolate woods of Valley Forge, or 
died, in agony unsolaced by a tear or sigh, in the foetid and festering holds 
of the prisonships. Like Dives, of old, they had their good things; let 
them possess the evil! 


Wherever be the realm, or whatever the nation, to which the wayfarer 
belongs, let him love his country and he shall win our love. Whether born 
among the glaciers and desolate hills of Zembla, or in the torrid blaze of 
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the tropics ; whether the home and sepulchre of his fathers be in the gor- 
geous Eden of the east or far down the remote, wild and solitary valleys 
of the west ; however humble his condition, or ambitious his desires or 
obstructed his pathway; let him never forget his country when tnsulted 
or assailed——let him never become an Fsau, though famine corredes and 
consumes his heart! ‘The spirit of enterprise may bear the wanderer tar 
away from the mountains and streams of his boyhood, and the passions of 
the great world may be his oracles, and he may respect the people and 
admire the learning and intellect around him; but let his spirit never 
forget the scenes that burst, in all their beauty, upon his untroubled soul, 
or the beloved and hallowed names of those who taught him to bow, in 
adoration, beneath the altar of God in his own dear Fatherland! 


A TALE OF LOVE 


’ 
lo — = 
Alas! that love shou bea nd snare !” 
Shelley. 
How ready is the you li ne t to lov 
I knew a maiden once, to wl 1 there came, 
Even in her very chil i fair boy, 


With curling locks, and a ieht, laughing eye, 
And told his tale of | ‘| id was then 
In the first flush o lho | 

Beyond my brightest d > hazel eve. 


Bright with the glories of the mind within, 


Told what a depth of } ion slurnbered there, 
And the thick tri uburn hair— 
*“ Of the bricht « murot ft } t ot ¢ ge 
Were shaded li the clouds that hang above 
Asummer sunset. Oh! it was not strange, 


fond 
> 
4 


That that brigh ys d giv 


The girl returned his love. Yet not as one 


To whom it comes wi J i dream, 
Her spirit was a fountain of deep love, 

And when he came, and with his gentle words, 
That fel! upon the blushing maiden’s ear, 
Like a strange tone of music—told her all 

The depth of his unnutterable love, 


She listened till the fountain in her heart, 


Of deep affection, overflow’d for him. 


And thus they lived together—like two birds, 
Who, in the springtime, meet in some lone wood, 


And love unconsciously The maiden grew 
To womanhood--a many a proud form knelt 
Before her, yet s heeded not their vows, 


Until at length, one evening in sweet May, 
There came a youth, whose name I may not speak, 
And talked with her of love and chivalry, 

And of the glorious days of old romance— 

Of lovely maidens, and of belted knights, 

For a brief hour, and then went on his way. 
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He came again. The beauty of her eye, 

From the first moment that he gazed on her, 
Left not his soul. That night he could not sleep, 
He was so haunted by her beauty. Yet 

He had no dream of love. His only thought 





Was of the light which flashed upon his soul, 
The unspeakable beauty of her starlike eye. 
So grew his love, and yet he did not know 
The spell which bound his spirit—till one day, 
She told him that her heart was not her own. 


And yet she loved him—but her faith was given 
'To that fair boy, who now had grown a man, 
And she was true tohim. ‘The hopeless youth 


Lingered around her pathway—all in vain— 


For when the maid 
A something that sh 
With a mild voice sl 


And yet he lingered, and she ehid him not ; 


en felt within her heart 
} 


> fearec 


ioht end in love, 


e bade the vouth farewell. 


And with the burning eloquence of love, 
He told her what 


Till she could hear no more—and once again, 


a fire was at his heart, 





With a full, bursting heart, and swimming eye, 
She bade him go. 


4 


They parted. He returned to the swect books, 
Which were his world before this dream of love; 
And in the wisdom of the olden time— 

And the wild visions of the ancient bards— 
His spirit was absorbed. In vain he strove 
Her beauty to forget. She came by night— 
And gaz’d upon him with that soft, dark eye, 
As at the first, until his love returned, 

With a new strength, that never might depart. 
Her image was enshrined within his heart— 
The idol of his worship, and he knelt 

Daily to her, although she might not hear. 
Yet did he mourn not. In his pride he bore 
The bitter agony of hopeless love, 

With a stern patience that belied his soul. 


And where was she ? 


far—far away from him: 
And in the faithfulness of her first love 

Her heart was happy. Yet there sometimes came 
A shade of sorrow o’er her fair, white brow, 
When she remembered his unchanging love, 
And the deep sadness of his last farewell. 


The maid became a bride, and he, whose soul 
Had bowed in love to her, was far away— 


A wanderer on a wild and desert shore, 
Forgotten of the world, and desolate. 





THE CONSPIRACY DETECTED. 
By Morris Martrson. 


Dom Bernardo was by birtha Spaniard. In his vouth he was indulged in 
every luxury that could be procured by his afiluent parents; still he prefer. 
red a wandering and irregular life. He was at last driven from the pro- 
tection of his father; and with this mark of parental dislike fixed upon 
him forever, he sought refuge with a company of banditti who horded in the 
mountains of the Asturias. With his new associates he remained but a 
short period. A dispute between him and one of the lawless hidalgos was 
the cause of their separation. He left them, however, with a character 
for bravery that few among them had acquired. 

A few years subsequent to this period, we find Dom Bernardo the 
captain of a piratical cruiser. His depredations, at first, were committed 
chiefly along the Mediterranean; but, at last, he honouredthe shores 
of America with his formidable presence. Many ettorts were made to 
secure his person, but they all proved abortive. While pursuing his dan- 
gerous profession, he was never seen a second time, by any other than his 
crew, in the same apparel. ‘Thus he eluded the ministers of justice. 


Dom Bernardo’s vessel had been dashed against a rock during a severe 


storm in the Gulf of Mexico, and his crew, one and all, perished, while he 
was preserved to fulfil a darker doom, by clinging toa fragment of the 


wreck. He wastaken up by some fishermen ; and after partaking their 
hospitality for several days, he set out on his way to New Orleans. In 
this city he had a confidential agent to whom he had consigned a large 
portion of his funds. 

It was at this time that the Pirate thought of changing his mode oflife. 
He fancied he had become disgusted with the scenes of blood and slaugh- 
ter throuch which he had passed. ‘The secret of allthis, however, was that 
he had fallen desperately in love with a handsome young lady whom he 
met at the house of his agent. ‘The worthy Dom could not. altogether 
resist the influence of love. [le began to sigh,and as a necessary concomi- 
tant, to read poetry ; but this romance of feeling was d stined to be of 
short duration. Scarcely two months had elapsed before the lady, of 
whom he had become so deeply enamoured, was the partner of his 
passions. In the society of his young bride he enjoyed a happiness he 
little expected to have realized. Inher absence she was the sole occu- 
pant of his thoughts. She was asa star upon which he loved to fix his 
gaze. Inher beauty there was a delirium that filled his soul with a 
strange and ineffable rapture. His whole nature underwent a change. 
The asperities of his character were entirely subdued. He resigned 
himself to the dominion of love and gentleness. Thus he was rendered 
contented and happy ; and at length, asa pledge of his continued felicity, 
he was blest with the birth of a daughter, who was called Isabella. Soon 
after this his wife died; and his affections were now centered in his only child. 
He bestowed upon her every possible attention, and when she had arrived 
at a sufficient age. he placed herata public school to receive an education. 

Again we find Dom Bernardo restless and dissatisfied. He had been 
accustomed to a life of cruelty and blood, and without some powerful ex- 
citement,he became the victim of his own gloomy and foreboding thoughts. 
Asa remedy, he returned, once more, to the seas. He was absent three 
years, during which time he plundered many vessels, while his young and 
innocent daughter was profoundly ignorant of his nefarious pursuits. 
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The luxurious habits of the Pirate subjected him to frequent and severe 
attacks of the gout; it was during one of these visitations that he solemnly 
resolved to quit forever his dangerous profession, and retire with his 
daughter into private life. Accordingly, he bid adieu to his associates, 
and hastened to receive her welcome embrace. He found her grown 
almost into womanhood—possessing a gay and cheerful spirit. Her heart 
was light and buoyant as the breeze , for care had never yet laid upon 
her his withering touch. Her cheeks were flushed with the roses of youth 
and her dark eye sparkled with irresistible eloquence and fascination. 
She was told by her father that she must prepare for a life of seclusion— 
that he was weary of the world, and with the exception of herself wished 
to stand aloof from all society. lor a moment a shade came over the 
brow of Isabel, but it vanished in an instant: she thought only of contribut- 
ing to the happiness of her parent, who was so enfeebled by excess that 
she doubted whether he could survive many months. 

Dom Bernardo fixed his residenee ina narrow and secluded valley, 
formed by two ranges of hills that rose abruptly on either side. He 
took with him only one domestic, a man servant named Manuel, who, to- 
gether with himself and Isabel, constituted the whole of his family. A 
month after their arrival in this place of retirement, Bernardo took his 
daughter by the hand and led her to a seat upon some rocks at a short 
distance from the house. 

“My child,” he commenced, after looking at her for some time in silence, 
“ you have probably never asked yourself what I am? I have wished to 
make known to you thissecret. My situation in some measure requires it. 
But you must remember that a single whisper would plunge me into irre- 
trievable ruin. Did I not know, my daughiter, that oaths are mockeries, I 
would call upon you to swear that you would lock up my words as an invio- 
lable treasure in your bosom. But as it is, there isa tie between us that will 
be less easily broken. What say you, my child!’ Isabel remained silent, gaz- 
ing upon her father with a mingled look of wonder and astonishment. Dom 
Bernardo resumed. “Within the last two years you have heard much of a 
celebrated pirate? Notthree months ago, if I mistake net, you read to 
me an account of his having despoiled a vessel of a valuable cargo that 


was just returning from the Indies. You may also remember he exercis- 
ed great humanity towards the crew, by deterring his band of despera- 
does from violations and unnecessary havoc. ‘That man is now before 
you—Dom Bernardo, your father. You tremble, my girl; but you have 
nothing to fear. My days are numbered—TI almost feel the deathrattle 
in my throat. [ shall soon pass away ; and until that time I wish to re- 
main as much secluded as possible. I would desire your kindness and at- 
tention ; still, I will force nothing upon you as a matter of necessity. I 
am unworthy to be the sire of so lovely a daughter. I have an immensi- 
ty of wealth that shall be equally yours, whether you remain with me to 
soothe the last pangs that this feeble hody is doomed to sufler ; or whether 
you fly from my presence, and seek a home among those who better de- 
serve your society. What is your decision!” 

Isabel burst into tears—while the pirate pressed her gently to his 
throbbing bosom. She imprinted a kiss upon his lips and replied— 

“ Dearest father! think not that I could ever desert you. You know 
not how bitterly I lament the misdeeds of your past life; but you are still 
my parent, and ties of blood are too sacred to be riven, merely because a 
combination of circumstances (however painful) seem to render it expe- 
dient. No, my father ; your destiny shall be mine. I will watch over vou 
—and I will pray for you ; oh, how unceasingly I will pray for you ! albeit 
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the whole world should be up in arms againstus. Dry your tears, my be- 
loved parent, and let not grief have the power toscathe your already 
parched and desolate heart. What is peril when we have wrought up our 
souls to resist its power! Let us be content, and put afar off the day of 
evil and tribulation.” 

The beautitul enthusiast paused. The pirate wept aloud, and almost 
involuntarily sunk upon his knees, and, tervently clasping his hands, 


offered upa prayer to the throne of the Lternal. 


* ¥ i * * * 


Isabel occasionally visited Philadelphia, though never in company with 
Dom Bernardo, who now deemed it unsate to appear again in public, what- 
ever might be his disguise. It was in this place she formed an attach- 
ment to one Burnet—Hlenry Burnet, if our authority is correct; a young 
gentleman of wealth and education; but unhappily of dissipated habits, 
and who had squandered the greater portion of his money in gambling 
and horseracing. It was in this struggle between pride and poverty, that 
he formed the acquaintance of [sabel: and such was the influence he exer- 
cised over her young and unpractised heart, that she disclosed to him the 
secret of Dom Bernardo. Her aflection for Burnet was so sincere and 
ardent, that he prevailed upon her to meet him privately at stated periods 
near her father’s dwelling. It was upon one of these oc asions, that we 
will detail the conversation of the lovers. 

* And you Wilt not « sent ?” said Burn t, taking the hand of the inno- 
cent girl. 

‘ft is impossible !’? replied Isabel. “I have promised not to desert 
my father in his forlorn condition ; at his death my heart is wholly yours.” 

‘Well, be it so. [am undeserving of sv much happiness, I will await 


it patiently : but that is it not. IKmow vou, dearest, that my ample posses- 


sions have passed away——that by unforeseen accident, my fortune has be- 
come that of another !” 

6s Henry,” quickly replied the giri, “* you are not, on that account, the 
less estimable. What is wealth buta mere shadow—a plaything for those 
who are incompetent to appreciate the loftier attributes of our nature? 
But if riches area blessing, Dom Bernardo has an abundance and with 
you, Henry, th hal! | njoyed by your own faithful and devoted Isabel. 
For the present we n separate: my assistance ts required in the sick 


’ 
chamber. And remember, Henry, at your own solicitation | have become 
your betrothed; but not, l again repeat, until the death of my father can I 
consent to be youl Dr 

‘The lovers bade an alivctionate adieu, and parted; Isabel to administer 
to her afilicted parent; Burnet, to regret that he had failed in the accom- 
plishment of his designs. 

"Three niehts after this, the beautiful form of Isabel elided along a 
narrow path, | ing directly trom Dom Bernardo’s dwelling, and termi- 
nating, at a distance of about a hundred yards, upon an elevated rock, 
shaded with drooping willows. Hither she hadcome to woo the fragrance 
of the breeze. It was a beautiful night, and everything around was stil 
[he moon was shining with unusual splendor, and the stars 


' 


and calm. 

were abroad in all their bright and glorious magnificence. Suddenly a 
loud whistle broke upon her startled ear, and then, for a moment, all was 
again silent. Presently she heard footsteps, and looking earnestly whence 
the sound proceeded, she saw the person of Manuel, her father’s servant, 
groping his way through the underwood, almost immediately beneath her 
feet. He was soon joined by a person, who emerged from the thicket ; 
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and they both now stood at the base of the rock upon which our heroine 
was seated. She soon recognized the stranger to be no other than her 
aflfianced hushand—Henry Burnet. 

* And what has brought him hither at this late hour?” was the instant 
inquiry of the unsuspecting girl; ‘and why this secret conference with 
Manuel?” She paused to listen to their discourse. 

* The evening is well nigh spent,” said Burnet. ‘Tow fares our pro- 
ject!” 

“ Allis well,” returned Manuel. ‘ There is not even a suspicion.” 

** Does Bernardo sleep?” 

* Ay, soundly.” 

‘6 And Isabel!” 

“She is worn out with watching. Besides, she can present no obsta- 
cle. An admirable disguise is that of yours, Burnet! You brought the 
masks and pistols, [ suppose 

“ Ay, all: nuthing has been forgotten. I was thinking, Manuel, whe- 
ther it would not be better to defer our attempt a little longer. Dom Ber- 
nardo may not probably survive another week, and it would be less appal- 
ling to our consciences, if the affair was settled thus amicably. In the 
event of the Spaniard’s death, Isabel has promised to share with me_ his 
fortune. I love the girl, it is trtue—you may langh—but I swear I love 
that beautiful and dreamlike creature. ler voice is to me as the richest 
music. I could kneel to her, Manuel, and worship at her feet with all the 
devotion of asaint; but with all this, should we not cast the sickle into 
the golden wheat, when the harvest is ready ?” 

“ Ay, now you talk sense, and | reverence what you utter. It is, in- 
deed, a golden harvest—one that we cannot wisely overlook !” 

“ But Isabel must not suspect that I have been even accessary to the 
damned crime we are about to perpetrate !” said the agitated Burnet. 
“Manuel, I feel a chill creeping through my veins, and my limbs seem as 
marble.” 

« Pshaw! this is your fancy. [ tell you the girl can know nothing of it. 
Burnet, listen to me. I have met you here by your own appointment, and 
I have come to prosecute a scheme of your own invention. The thoughts 
of guilt have already been associated in my mind too powerfully to be 
driven away.—I have been attracted by the glittering bait with which you 
sought to allure me ; and it is now too late to recant.” 

‘‘] leave the execution of the deed to yourself; I confess my courage 
has deserted me. Be the reward entirely yours.” 

* Coward !” exclaimed the infuriated Manuel, seizing Burnet violently 
by thearm. ‘ Tell me that you abandon our project, “and,” (uttering a 
horrible oath,) “I will strike you to the earth. J fear not to send a bullet 
through Dom Bernardo’s heart ; but the task must and shall be yours: my 
only fear is, if 1 suffer you to escape thus, that your weakness would 
betray me into the hands of justice. Half the spoils, by agreement, are 
to be yours, and it is now nearly the appointed hour. In good faith, if 
my watch says truly, it lacks only fifteen minutes. Youagree? That’s a 
brave fellow! You know the signal. Whenthe lamp is removed fromthe 
window where it now glimmers, do you approach in your disguise. I 
have already told you in which chamber may be found the Spaniard. Let 
the work be that of a moment, and instantly disappear. Ina few days you 
may return to claim the hand of his daughter—you know the rest. In 
fifteen minutes I shall expect you—farewell !” 

Isabel hastened home with all possible speed. She was determined to 
use every exertion to fuil the cursed designs of Manuel and her perfidious 
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lover. She flew to the apartment of Dom Bernardo and snatching up his 
loaded pistols in silence, secreted them in the folds of her dress. She 
then seated herself in the apartment where she expected Manuel and his 
confederate toenter. It was not long before the former made his appear- 
ance. Contrary to custom, he seated himself very dehberately in a 
corner of the room. Isabel watched his countenance, but remained silent. 
She observed not a single emotion of doubt or fear. After a short pause, 
he arose and removed the lamp. He then threw himself carelessly upon 
a sofa. 

‘“* Manuel,” said Isabel, taking up the light, ‘* what have you conceal- 
ed beneath your waistcoat! A pistol, and loaded too! Do you apprehend 
any danger, that you are so valiantly armed? Hypocrite!” cried the un- 
daunted girl, as she replaced the lamp on the spot whence it had been 
taken. “Know you not that I was a listener to your sanguinary schemes? 
Indeed, you shall be rewarded for your zeal and activity. I have but one 
favour to request, and 1 am sure you cannot refuse me. It is that you will 
descend into the dungeon where my father has hoarded his wealth, and 
remain there during the night. Aw ay, I say! for if you refuse, you shall 
share the fate that you intended for Dom Bernardo !” and saying this, she 
levelled a pistol at his breast. 

Manuel, somewhat disconcerted, took his way to the dungeon, and Isa- 
bel secured him by turning several heavy iron bolts. She returned to the 
apartment she had just left, and removed the lamp from the window. 
She waited some time, expecting the arrival of her gallant lover—Burnet. 
At length he strode rapidly through the hall, and was making his way to 
the apartments of Dom Bernardo. Isabel sprung after him, and before 
he was aware, disarmed him of his weapons. 

“ Who are you?” she demanded in a determined voice. ‘ Cometo the 
light, sir ; come, I say, or here is a bullet that will cure you of your ob- 
stinacy. How cleverly you are masked—eh? Not ashamed, I hope, of 
your features? Off with your disguise—off with it, that I may introduce 
to you the worthy Manuel, whom you will find secreted in the dungeon.” 

The mortified Burnet, on perceiving that he was known by Isabel, was 
so overcome by his emotion, that he staggered back a few paces and felt 
to the ground. At this instant, Dom Bernardo entered the room. He 
had heard the commotion, and started hurriedly from his bed, although 
more dead than alive. He was so enervated, that his limbs scarcely sup~ 
ported his own weight, and but for the timely assistance of his daughter, 
who caught him in her arms, he would have dashed headlong to the floor. 
She thought only of assisting her father to his bed; and while she was 
engaged in this duty, she was astounded by the report of a pistol. It was 
the deathblow of Henry Burnet, struck by his own hand. He had snatch- 
ed the weapon from a table, where it had been thoughtlesly laid by Isabet 
on the appearance of Dom Bernardo, and buried its contents in his fore- 
head. ‘The blood was already streaming upon the floor. He was writhing 
in the agonies of death—a self immolated victim upon the altar of his 
own consummate wickedness and folly. He attempted several times to 
speak, and rose once again upon his feet. Oh, whata fearful picture! He 
lifted his hand red and dripping with blood, to his lacerated forehead, and 
thrust it madly into the fatal wound, and then he glared around with the 
wildness and fury of a maniac, and uttering a loud and piercing ery, felt 
heavily in his own gore. Life had fled, and Isabel was in the presence 
of the guilty dead. 

Dom Bernardo did not long survive this tragical event. He was gather. 
ed to his fathers, rejoicing in the termination of his turbulent and peri« 
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lous career. Asto Manuel, he was elevated to the height of his deserv- 
ings. Isabel, upon the death of her father, took up her residence in Phi- 
ladelphia, and soon became the envied bride of an opulent merchant, who, 
it has been rumoured, was not unacquainted with the celebrated pirate, 
whom we haye introduced into our story under the name of Dom Ber- 
nardo. 


THE PRELATE OF AVRANCHES. 


Tue Life of Archbishop Usher, in a former number, was intended as 
the first of a series of papers devoted to the biography of the great and 
gifted men of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. We resume our 
design by giving a rapid sketch, derived from his memoirs, of the celebrat- 
ed and profoundly learned Huet, who, descended from the French No- 
blesse, was born at Caen, in Normandy, in the year 1630. His father 
had been bred a Calvinist, but became a warm and zealous Catholic. His 
love for dress seems to have been a passion very early implanted in his 
mind. 


“ I was held at the font,’’ he says, “ by a person of opulence and one of the first con- 
sequence in Caen. On the next new year’s day he made me a splendid present—a 
silken bonnet decorated with heron’s plumes, fastened by a circlet of gold studded with 
diamonds. ‘Tothis he added a belt embroidered with gold, from which depended a 
little sword accommodated to my stature; anda gold chain, so weighty, that when, at 
a more advanced age, I walked adorned with it, and swathed in its many coils, I was 
almost oppressed under its load.” 


His father died while he was yet an infant, and was followed, within a 
few years, by his surviving parent, after whose death the orphan family 
were committed to the guardianship successively of two different relatives, 
the jast of whom was Daniel Mace, the son of their paternal aunt. In his 
autobiography, Huet is fond of recounting the little instances of childish 
learning and understanding which he displayed, but among which nothing 
occurs worthy of so much attention or admiration as he seems to think 
they deserve. However, he.imbibed very early the love of letters, which 
distinguished him through life ; and his enthusiasm in the pursuit of them 
introduced him, before he was of age, to the knowledge and friendship of 
the great Bochart, in the following very characteristic manner. 


‘Meanwhile, my attention was engaged by that ‘Sacred Geography’ of Bochart, 
which had been for some time passing through the press; and while I compared 
this inexhaustible store of sacred and profane erudition with my scanty and in- 
considerable stock, it was areal pain to my eyes and made me much dissatisfied 
with my penury. I then thought if I were to wait upon the author,and contract an 
intimacy with him, I might derive some fruit from his abundance and obtain assis- 
tance from his advice or communications. Nor was I deceived in my hopes: he re- 
ceived me with liberality and kindness, and a friendship was speedily commenced 
between us. But as at that time the controversies concerning Christian doctrine be- 
tween the Catholics and Calvinists, of the latter of whom Bochart was a minister, were 
carried on with peculiar warmth; lest those of my persuasion should entertain suspi- 
cions of the soundness of my faith, it was agreed between us that I should pay my 
visits with caution, and for the most part by night, without witnesses. Although 1 
can positively assert, that during a familiarity of so many years, not only no disputa- 
tion, but even no conference, concerning controverted points of doctrine ever took 
place between us, as we both studiously avoided it. Once only, when in Germany, 
we were surveying the pictures hung up in the Lutheran churches, we touched upon 
the question of the worship of images, but slightly, amicably, and without any con- 
tention. Nor did he ever make any objections to my observation on Origen when I 
sent them for his examination, though there were many chapters in them connected 
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with those controversics. It was not till long after, that our minds being exasperated 
by causes hereafter to be related, we disputed concerning Origen’s opinion on the Eu- 
charist, and the invocation of angels, and indeed keenly and inearnest. But as this 
controversy is before the public, I shall here say nothing of it.” 


The cause of the difference here hinted at, which, after an intimate 
connection of many years, ultimately dissolved the friendship between 
these learned men, is related by Huet entirely to his own advantage, and 
as if he had very good ground indeed to complain of the unfairness of his 
adversary and quondam associate. 

But no literary character stands higher than that of Bochart, for ac- 
knowledged worth and candour, as well as profound and almost boundless 
ambition. 

In the commencement of their intimacy, Bochart greatly encouraged 
and actively assisted his friend in the study of the Greek and Hebrew 
languages. Hisattainment of the age of one and twenty having, accord- 
ing to the custom of Normandy, set him free from the authority of his 
guardians, he made his first journey to Paris ‘ whither,’ he says, ‘I flew 
with great alacrity, and with greater to the booksellers’ shops.’ He soon 
became a professed collector, laying the foundation at this period, to the 
utmost extent of his finances, of that library, which, by continual acces- 
sions and assiduity, he at Jast so increased as to make it oae of the best 
private collections in Europe. Many sleepless nights, in his advanced years, 
were spent in speculations how to dispose of this object of his warmest 
affections in such manner as best to secure its perpetuity. At last, he left 
it to a society of Jesuits ; and, as his annotator remarks, no scheme could 
have been devised more likely to answer the end proposed ; since the or- 
der itself was, from its peculiar institutions, calculated apparently for the 
most durable existence, and their literary attachments rendered them the 
best possible depositories of a literary trust. But alas! this perpetuity, 
which Huet had with so much thought and care provided, was cancelled 
seventyone years afterwards, by the total dissolution of that society, with 
the confiscation and sale of all its effects. 

Huet’s library was dispersed, together with all the magnificent and 
valuable collections of the Society of Jesus, throughout Europe, and, how- 
ever we may smile at this instance of ‘anxious thought for the morrow,’ 
it is impossible not to be affected with such an instance of the mutability 
of things. 

Soon after Huet’s return to Caen from his first Parisian excursion, his 
friend Bochart received an invitation from Christina, queen of Sweden, 
to join the assembly of literary men which her court at that time con- 
tained, among whom were Vossius, Salmasius, and Descartes. The invi- 
tation was accepted, and Huct persuaded to accompany his friend. The 
account of this journey, which, it might be expected, would furnish him 
with a variety of interesting reminiscences, aflords but little instruction 
or amusement tothe reader. Of the vain and frivolous female at whose 
invitation it was undertaken, he gives but little information; but that little 
tends to confirm all we know from other sources respecting her real cha- 
racter. At the time of their arrival they found her already half weaned 
from her bluestocking affections by the ascendancy which an intriguing 
French physician had obtained over her mind. Vossius, the great friend 
of Bochart, who had principally recommended him to her notice, was 
uncivilly dismissed from court, and Huet found no great inducement to 
remain in it. He accordingly within a short period applied for the queen’s 
permission to depart. This, however, was not so easily obtained, and he 
at last found himself obliged to pledge his word to return the next year, 
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a promise which he seems to admit he had never the slightest intention 
of performing. 

The most interesting circumstance that occurs in Huet’s Swedish nar- 
rative is an anecdote unconnected with the author, but which merits the 
consideration of those who argue for the beneficial effects of capital pun- 
ishments to deter from the commission of offences. 


**A Swede, of sound mind and good morals, well esteemed among his neighbours, at 
noonday seized a boy four years old, as he was playing in the street amidst his eom- 
panions before his father’s house, and killed him by plunging a knife in his throat. On 
being apprehended and brought before a magistrate, he neither denied nor excused the 
fact, nor deprecated the punishment. “ I know,” said he, “that I have deserved death, 
and I employed this artifice to obtain it from you, satisfied that there could scarcely 
be a safer way of securing eternal salvation, than to quit the world with the senses 
entire, with a body undebilitated by disease, the soul being lifted to God by the pious 
prayers of religious men, and aided by their counsels and exhortations. Apprised, 
therefore, that such a kind of death was not here to be procured, but through the com- 
mission of some capital crime, I thought that I perpetrated the lightest in killing a 
ehild not yet infected with the contagion of this world, and taken from indigent pa- 
rents, burthened with a numerous offspring.” Having thus said, and received the 
sentence of condemnation, with a cheerful and smiling countenance, and chanting 
hymns aloud, he underwent the punishment.” 


The opinion entertained by this poor wretch is too much encouraged by 
the public devotional practices permitted in al] Christian countries as pre- 
liminary to execution, and which, under the administration of enthusiasts 
and fanatics, are often accompanied with such assurances of the divine 
favour and forgiveness, as almost sanctify the death which is intended to 
deter others from similar offences. 

If we examine the records of the Police or the Sessions, how often shall 
we hear of the most desperate and heinous offenders quitting life with ex- 
pressions of rapturous hope, and eager expectation of eternal happiness ! 
They see heaven opening to receive them; they hear the songs of angels 
announcing the grace of God that knows no bounds; they feel assured, 
that though their crimes are scarlet, yet in his sight they are whiter than 
snow : and in this edifying manner, they are Jaunched (as the phrase is) 
into eternity. Now, what effect will be produced by such a spectacle as 
this upon the ignorant crowd? We will not affirm that it will set them 
all upon finding out children four years old and cutting their throats to get 
hanged. But is it calculated to deter them from committing offences for 
which they are sure that the parson will compromise their forgiveness in 
heaven, and for which the punishment on earth is nothing more than an 
uneasy sensation about the throat, not comparable in extent or severity of 
pain toa fit of the toothache? Executions ought to be performed in se- 
cret ; the awful mystery attending a secret execution would deter the mul- 
titude in a much greater degree than the spectacle of a public one. 

On his return through Holland, Huet was detained for a considerable time 
at Leyden by sickness; and this opportunity of strengthening his intimacy 
with Salmasius ,the greatest opponent of Milton,and of becoming acquainted 
with the great critic Heinsius,with Boxhorn, More, Diodati,and other learn- 
ed men was not neglected. Soon afterwards, at Amsterdam, he was intro- 
duced to Frederic Gronovius; however, of all these celebrated characters, 
he has given to his readers scarcely anything besides the name. We ought 
to except Alexander More, of whose amours he is at the pains to relate 
a scandalous story, and Boxhorn, of whom he acquaints us that, ‘like 
that of Sylla the dictator, his stern and lurid visage was besprinkled 
with red pustules.’ Soon after his arrival at Caen, he was elected into 
the academy there; and, about the same time, occurred the dispute between 
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him and his old friend Bochart, (to whom, by his own shewing, he 
certainly owed great obligations,) which we have already noticed. — 

In the year 1662, he signalized his affection for letters by the refusal 
of a post of honour and profit, that of counsellor of the parliament of 
Rouen, which he apprehended would too much interfere with his devotion 
to his favourite pursuits. For this act, equally creditable to his probity and 
his love for literature, he in some measure was indemnified very shortly 
after, being in the first list of those men of letters on whom, through the 
advice of the enlightened Colbert, Louis the Fourteenth settled annual 
pensions. In 1667, he published at Rouen the great work which had oc- 
cupied his thoughts ever since his Swedish excursion, his edition of, and 
and commentary on, the works of Origen. Before this, however, he had 
made hisappearance as an author before the public, his first work, De 
Interpretatione, having come out in 1661 ; and, though much less valued 
by its author than his more laborious works, being the best calculated of 
all his publications to fix his fame at the present day. 

His Origen, however, was that which contributed most to his living re- 
putation, and advanced him to the attainment of those dignities which he 
afterwards enjoyed. The first step towards them was procured him by 
the influence of the accomplished duke de Montausier, to whom he was 
first introduced as governor of Normandy, and who recommended him 
to Louis as subpreceptor, (Bossuet, afterwards bishup of Meaux, being at 
the same time appointed principal preceptor) to the dauphin, in the year 
1670. From his own account, the correctness of which there is no reason 
to doubt, he acquitted himself diligently and faithfully in the discharge of 
this important office; but the great benefit, which his appointment has con- 
ferred on the world at large, was the publication of the classics, ad usum 
Delphini, a liberal and princely undertaking, first projected by Montausier, 
but of which Huet deserves the principal credit, as the superintendant and 
director of the whole concern. One of the most useful departments of 
these celebrated editions was entirely of his own suggestion. 


“ That every author was published with indexes, not of the common kind, which 
contain only the more important things and words, but which refer to every word, was 
my sole suggestion. I have long to my great convenience experienced the utility of 
such indexes, from the specimens of them given by learned men in their editions of 
Greek and Latin authors ; as by Wolfgang Seber in Homer, etc. 

“T had especially found by long use how much advantage the students of the Holy 
Scriptures had derived from those indexes which, under the title of concordances,are an- 
nexed to the Hebrew, Greek, and Vulgate editions of the sacred books; and for these 
reasons, if in publishing the Latin writers, at least, the same mode, by which books are 
rendered more applicable to use, were more widely extended, I was convinced that it 
would be a benefit to scholars. 

* Although in the whole of this concern I had taken upon myself only the part of a 
director of the work and not of a workman, yet, by degrees, I lapsed into this charac- 
ter. For when Michael le Faye,who had undertaken the illustration of Manilius,fequent- 
ly stuck fast in some obscure passages, and was unable to extricate himself by the help 
of Scaliger’s notes, he occasionally had recourse to me, knowing that 1 had formerly 
read this poet with attention, and had made many marginal notes in my copy for my 
own use, in which the doctrines of the author were elucidated, and the innumerable 
errors of Scaliger were pointed out. This he had often heard from me, whilst I was 
asserting that in no other work Scaliger had boasted so intolerably and claimed so 
much applause, calling himself the only adept in ancient astronomy ; so that when 
nearly breathing his last, he was thinking of his Manilian Commentary; and yet he 
was almost unacquainted with the antiquated and obsolete doctrine of the celestial 
motions, and the prediction of future events from them. After le Faye, then, had found 
that some light might be thrown upon the dark precepts of Manilius, from the observa- 
tions in the margin of my copy, he earnestly begged that I would put them together, 
explain and confirm them by arguments, and suffer him to annex them, thus prepared, 
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tohis work. ‘This, immersed as I was in other studies, I long pertinaciously refused 
to do; till at length he procured the intercession of Montausier, whose authority was 
so high with me, that I was prevailed upon to comply with his desire.” 


Huet was now intent on the preparation of his most celebrated work, 
the ‘ Demonstratio Evangelica ;’ and, as he says, 


“The perpetual perusal of the sacred volumes, and assiduous meditation on holy 
things, rekindled in my breast with new warmth the devout ardour of my youth, and 
my longing after the ecclesiastical profession.” 


The prospect of ecclesiastical preferment from his present court favour 
might have been a principal ingredient in rekindling this ‘ devout ardour.’ 
Be that as it may, a great and weighty consideration opposed itself to the 
immediate accomplishment of his holy ‘longings.’ ‘'The manner of con- 
ducting the business and changing my dress appeared to require no slight 
deliberation.’ Many a serious conference did he hold with Bossuet on 
this most important subject, and it was at last determined that the matter 
should not be concluded in a hurry, but that he should, by degrees, throw 
off the accoutrements of a military beau in which he had hitherto indulged 
his vanity. ‘Thus, his sword being first discarded, then his embroidered 
belt, next his lace cravat, and finally his fringed gloves ; behold him, at 
length, the reverend Abbe Huet! About the same time that he under- 
went this metamorphosis, he was invited to become a member of the 
French Academy. ‘But he was then entirely occupied with his ‘ Demon- 
stratio,’ and it was not consistent with such a course of serious study, to 
allow his mind to be distracted by other concerns.” This ridiculous affec- 
tation of coyness, however, gave way at last to the success of a conspiracy 
formed by Montausier to entrap him; and in 1674, he became ‘ unwil- 
lingly and reluctantly,’ the associate of Corneille, Racine, and Boileau. 
Scanty, indeed, are the notices which he makes of these and other emi- 
ment men of whom the academy was then composed ; and, ever full of 
himself and his own occupations, he hastens to inform us how he paid his 
devotions to St Genevieve, how he converted an unbelieving Jew, how he 
was made abbot of Aulnai, how he published his ‘ Quiestiones Alnetane,’ 
how he overturned the system of Descartes by his ‘Censura Philosophiz 
Cartesian,’ and did honour to his native city by his treatise ‘On the 
Antiquities of Caen.’ 

About the year 1683, a curious quarrel took place between him and 
Boileau, in the origin of which the divine had the better of the satirist. 
In his ‘ Demonstratio,’ published in 1679, Huet had found occasion to 
attack a position of Longinus respecting the sublimity of the opening of 
the first Book of Moses. ‘ God said, let there be light.’ This passage, 
he affirmed, with the usual daring of innovators, 


« bears no mark of sublimity: the thing, indeed, expressed in these words, is sublime; 
but the narration is simple and devoid of all ornament.” 


Boileau had published a translation of Longinus, and with all the par- 
tial fondness which a translator imbibes for his original, resented most 
deeply the affront, and, in a subsequent edition, actually insinuated a 
charge of impiety against the caviller. But if we smile at the extrava- 
gance of Boileau, the nettled contempt of Huet is not less laughable,when, 
with affected moderation and candour, he gives the following by way of 
character of a man whose works will most probably live when his name 
is forgotten. 
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“ This writer had composed satires which, indeed, abounded in wit, and captivated 
the ear by their happy versification, but were highly abusive, replete with the venom of 
malignity, and were levelled against the name and reputation of many worthy and 
eminent persons. By these acts he had acquired great fame with the public, itself 
malignant, and delighting in detraction.” 


In 1685, our author was advanced to the prelacy, being promoted (still 
through the friendly influence of Montausier,) to the see of Soissons, 
which he soon afterwards exchanged for that of Avranches. But the 
habits of his life were now so fixed and chained down to study, that the 
duties of his office became insupportable to him, and, though he himself 
attributes his dissatisfaction to the bad water of the place, it is easy to 
discern that this is only a pretext under which he disguises to himself 
what he would have conceived the criminal preference of his inclinations 
to hisduty. In 1699, he obtained the king’s permission to abdicate, and 
received in lieu of his bishoprick the abbacy of Fontenoy, in which state 
of comparative retirement he passed the remainder of his days. The 
affliction which he experienced from the successive loss of friends and 
relations, especially of two sisters, whom he tenderly loved, embittered 
the decline of life. His health was also considerably impaired by frequent 
attacks of disorders, the painful consequences of studious and sedentary 
habits ; and to divert his mind from sorrow and suflering appears to have 
been the principal motive which induced him to begin (under these cir- 
cumstances) his review of his past life. 

His infirmities both of mind and body rapidly increased from the period 
to which he brought down his memoirs, so as thenceforth to incapacitate 
him from any connected composition. He dragged on his existence, 
however, to the very advanced age of ninetyone, and quietly expired on 
January 26th, 1721, at his retreatamong the Jesuits of Paris. 

His character was purely that of a man devoted to literature, his pas- 
sion for which absorbed all other propensities. It did not, however, inter- 
fere with that social civility and disposition to oblige, which was partly 
the instinct of his natural temper, partly the habit of a polished age and 
country. Yet he displayed no small degree of impatience under criti- 
cism; and from some of his manuscript letters, he seems to have given 
way to querulous dissatisfaction with his relations and fellow townsmen, 
especially in his declining years. ‘Though he had his own peculiar con- 
troversies, he wisely abstained from interfering in those disputes between 
the different religious parties which so much agitated France at the close 
of the reign of Louis XIV., and his attachment to the society of Jesuits 
was merely in their private and literary capacity. His profound and ex- 
tensive erudition gave him a high rank among the learned, not only in 
his own country, but throughout Europe; and his works were received 
with much respect and deference. 


EPIGRAM. 


(Marnizp at Otaheite, Society Islands, Captain Cuar.es Spooner, of the ship Erie, 
of Newport, to the beautiful Miss Kincatara Orurute, of Otahcite.) 


In the isles of the ocean the whalefisher wedded 

The lovely Kingatara ; who swam round his bark ; 

But scarce had he weighed, ere the sweet bride was bedded, 
Alas for the blubber ! in the maw of a shark ! 
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The March of Maga.—Since the completion of our last number, we have travelled 
two thousand miles—contcmplated the most glorious scenery of our hemisphere, 
and scores of cities, towns and villages, which, like the miracles of Faery, have arisen 
amid the western wilds, obtained more than two hundred new subscribers and returned 
to fulfil our periodical duties with punctuality. We have seen and shall faithfully de- 
scribe a great portion of the magnificent republic of NewYork and the rapidly populat- 
ing and prosperous colonies of Canada. Everywhere, in Utica, Syracuse, Auburn, 
Geneva, Canandaigua, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara, Toronto, Kingston and Montreal, 
we were reccived with a courtesy, kindness and liberality, which we shall not fail to 
remember. ‘Though we cannot cease to be a republican, we feel no desire to Hamil. 
tonize or Fidlerateour name. We have climbed the glorious mountains, sailed 
upon the lovely lakes, wandered by the picturesque and translucent streams, enjoyed 
the society of the refined and courtly, and mingled with the swarthy sons of the 
northern forests; and we shall never recur to the scenes, we have beheld, without a 
thrill of gratitude and pleasure. 


The Institute —The faint hopes we expressed and the real apprehensions we felt, on 
the organization of a literary society in this city, under the above title, are already 
known to our readers. The fears, which we entertained, have been fulfilled; low- 
minded jealousy, unprincipled avarice, the Jove of little stations and offices, and the 
contemptible intermeddlings of the dwarfs, have virtually dissolved the society. We 
have resigned both our office and membership, as it was undesirable from the first, and 
finally inconsistent with honour to retain them. Nearly all the members, who are 
residents of other towns and cities, are our personal friends, and were proposed by us. It 
is a matter of principle with us,therefore, to inform them that all honour and utility ceas- 
ed, months ago, to belong to this association. Its profitable powers have been usurped by 
needy stipendiaries ; and silly malignants have averred that the society was establish. 
ed to aid this Magazine, as if we relied for our patronage or contributions upon any 
members of any society beneath the heavens—least of all, upon this! We have 
prevented the possibility of a renewal of this falsehood, for never will another 
article by a “‘ Member of the American Institute of Letters” be admitted into this 
work. 


Versifiers.—Mr William B. Tappan, who has been, for many years, well known in 
this city as a respectable versifier, proposes to publish another volume of Sunday School 
hymns, stanzas and occasional verses. In a humble sphere and among those of limited 
capacities and knowledge, the productions of Mr Tappan will be highly acceptable, as 
they embody only such thoughts and feelings as are familiar to the unlettered. But, 
for the honour of our literature, we hope none will be so infatuated as to call his para- 
phrases—poetry. It, certainly, is notthe fault of Mr Tappan that he possesses not the 
power of creation, without which no man can be a poet, whatever else he may be ; but 
it is a misfortune to bear a title, to which one has no claims, and receive that praise 
which is due only to the masters of the lyre. 


Glances at Artists. —Francesco Albani was born at Bologna in 1578, and died in the 
same city in 1660. The pictures of Albani are exceedingly agreeable. His subjects are 
poetical. We may be almost sure of finding, in any picture of this master, beautiful 
figures of women and children, who seem to have been nourished by the Graces. 
This artist, bred in the school of the Caracci, could not fail to be an agreeable 
painter; and if he was not always successful in expressing the stronger passions of 
the soul,he knew how to touch and flatter the senses,by offering to his spectators the most 
pleasing and delightful images, where reigns with decency an agreeable, and even a 
voluptuous pleasure. What contributes to render his works inestimable, is a pencif, 
whose freshness of colour and delicacy of touch is admirable ; but he overfinishes many 
of his pictures. 

The Three Martyrs atthe Sepulchre. This picture from the beauty of the compo- 
sition, the correctness of design, and the force and harmony of colouring, appears to be 
one of the most studied which the author painted. We find the spirit of the greatAnnibal 
throughout the whole, joined to the natural delicacy of Albani’s pencil. The expression, 
in the different characters which compose this picture, exceeds anything we meet with 
in the other works of Albani. Mary Magdalen, who kneels upon her approach to the 
sepulchre, though penetrated with the deepest affliction, yet maintains a superior 
greatness. We are particularly charmed with the graceful variety and simplicity in the 
form of the angel; there is an elegance throughout this figure which we seldom meet 
with in painting: and there are even beauties in it which may be compared with 
the antique. The draperies and landscape are likewise painted with great taste, 
freedom, and judgment. 
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Raphael d’ Urbino was born at Urbino, 1483, died at Rome, 1520. The different 
branches of painting in which the celebrated Apelles excelled, and which rendered 
his name so illustrious with antiquity, seem, in these latter ages, to have been united 
in the person of the divine Raphael. They have affirmed, that never painter diffused 
more grace over his compositions, or elegance in the disposition of his figures; that 
their motions were so just and so natural, that one was tempted to believe they were 
alive; that he treated every subject with nobleness and dignity, and often in a manner so 
pathetic, that the spectators were affected with the most singular impressions ; that his 
pictures engaged and interested, by the truth of their expressions, andthe art with 
which they moved the passions of the soul; that, in short, those rare and perfect pro- 
ductions excited the desire of kings, and became the object of the jealousy of cities 
which could not possess them. Is there anything in what has been here said, which 
is not applicable to Raphael. and which does not characterize him in the strongest 
manner? Leta man of judgment enter into the apartments of the Vatican: let him 
examine the sublime pictures which decorate those walls; or, in the same manner, let 
him consider attentively the invaluable cartoons of the Acts of the Apesties, and say if 
he can refrain from acknowledging that he finds there assembled every beauty and 
perfection which were admired in the works of the Grecian painter? What 
is not less surprising, each of those artists possessed the same qualities of the heart 
and mind : they were esteemed by the great : they made their art respectable ; they ex- 
ercised it with dignity ; and each has his name written in the book of Fame. 

Salvator Rosa. Born at Naples, 1615, died at Rome, 1674. It may be attributed 
rather to vanity, that Salvator Rosa imagined his small pictures,representing landscapes 
and seapieces, were not worthy of his pencil ; and that his large historical compositions 
alone would transmit his name to posterity as a great painter. But the publie, 
who are seldom deceived in their judgment, did not adopt this way of thinking; they 
equally admired everything which came from the hands of this great artist; 
they render justice to his large compositions, which are in general wonderfully 
executed, and with a spirit and freedom of pencil peculiar to himself. His 
smaller pictures are, not with reason, less admired; where we meet with figures 
which are touched with all imaginable spirit and art, and become the principal 
ornaments of his landscapes. Sometimes this painter represents a shore, covered with 
vessels of various kinds, and differently employed. Sometimes we meet with immense 
rocks heaped on each other, interspersed with branehes of trees, and the whole washed 
with asea, alternately calm and tempestuous. At other times, the scene changes toa 
desert country, in a torrid climate, which is exposed to the beams of the burning sun ; 
it is here we generally meet old trunks of trees, and torrents of gleaming transpa- 
rency. These scenes are enriched with spirited figures ; and the whole exeeuted with 
truth and freedom, and, at the same time, with an intelligence whieh is beyond 
description. 

Nicholas of Pisa, who was born at Pisa in Tuscany, about the commencement of 
the thirteenth century, was the first restorer of sculpture and architecture from the state 
of decay into which they were fallen. His merit should be more known and confessed 
than it is. ‘The design and the execution of the church of Santa Trinitaat Florence 
are both by him. It was built in the year 1220. Michael Angelo Buonarotti used to 
eall it his mistress (sua dama); and, whenever he was at Florence, he seldom passed 
without visiting it with admiration. There reigns so much judgment in the 
disposition, so much symmetry and simplicity in all its parts,so much magnificence 
and sublimity in the whole, that skillful judges would scarcely take it for a work of the 
thirteenth century, if history did not affirm it. 

Nicholas of Pisa was, both in architeeture and sculpture, a scholar of the masters of 
modern Greece, who had been for centuries revered in Italy as the sole proprietors of 
the art. Itrequired a great force of genius to raise himself above so strong and inve- 
terate a prejudice. This he displayed im its full extent, at an age when others are 
blindly forming themselves on the precepts and cxamples of their masters. Whilean 
apprentice, he was employed under these Greek artists in the cathedral at Pisa. It 
happened that the Pisanese, who were then very powerful at sea, and carried on am 
extensive commerce, had brought with them some broken marble columns, of the best 
times of the Grecian art, from the Levant. On one of them was sculptured Meleager’s 
Chase and the Caledonian boar. The beauty of these figures made so strong an 
impression on his mind, that he from that moment took a dislike to the formal and stiff 
manners of his masters, and thought of nothing now but the improvement of the art by 
a diligent imitation of these beautiful pieces. 

He excelled im a short time ail the artists who were then in the highest reputation 
For, so early as the year 1225, the Bolognese invited him to execute a marble monu- 
ment over the body of St Dominick. This performance was accounted the best that 
had been produced for centuries. He was afterwards called into severaleities of Italy, 
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to ornament their churcheswith his works of sculpture.The bassorelievos he executed a? 
Lucca, Pisa, Sienna, Florence, and Orvteto, are so many testimonies of the abilities of 
this great master. The emulation, to which this gave riseamong his contemporary 
artists throughout all Italy, contributed very much to the advancement of the art of 
sculpture. 

The most capital of his works are the historical carvings on the pulpit of the cathe- 
dral at Pisa, and the representation of hell on the cathedral at Orvieto. The fertility 
displayed in the invention, the natural simplicity in the ordonnanee, the truth and viva- 
city in the expression, in conjunction with a tolerably just drawing, which distinguish 
these works, especially the hell at Orvieto, would have conferred a great reputation on 
any other artist even in the sixteenth century. Were they somewhat more highly 
finished and a little more decorated in the drawing, we might truly assert that, since 
him, the art of sculpture in halfraised works has not advanced one step. In the picture 
of hell every species of horror and torment is presented to the sight. Some of the 
damned are seen tearing their own faces with their long sharp nails; others are 
entwined ai.d gnawed by hideous serpents; others again pinched and torn by grisly 
spectres, and in the countenances and limbs of all are variously exhibited the expressions 
of pain and rage and despair. 

Some think that he drew these horrid images from the Inferno of Dante; but accord- 
ing to the calculation of Vasari, Dante was then quite a child, or not yet born. And 
what disparagement would it be to him, if he were indebted for these terrible ideas 
to the reading of Dante! Would the great gulf between thought and execution be 
thereby filled up? This is beyond the reach of any mediocre artist: nor is any ordi- 
nary genius capable of being so thoroughly imbued with the grand and sublime ideas 
of a poet, as to express them with sentiment and energy in marble or bronze. 

That Nicholas of Pisa was endowed hy nature with a peculiar creative power is 
evinced by various other of his expressive works, in the cathedral at Orvieto, particu- 
larly by the Visitation of the Virgin Mary. What grace in the attitudes of Mary and 
Elizabeth greeting each other! How meekly they incline their persons, and extend 
their arms to mutual embraces! Joy sits smiling on the countenances of both! What 
beautiful proportionsin the structure of their limbs, how grand and simple the drapery, 
how soft and natural the bendings and folds! We here plainly see that this great 
man knew how to soar far above the taste of his times, by his beauty of drapery. The 
pictures of that age, still in being, bear witness that the dresses then in use were very 
narrow, the folds pointed, full of corners, and in direct opposition to true taste. He 
must therefore have composed his drapery, not from nature, but after the antique. 
From this source he not only drew the forms of his drapery, but the attitudes and 
movements of his figures. In his hell, asimilarity with the bacchanals of the ancient 
Greeks is evidently betrayed. In another basrelief in the same cathedral, which re- 
presentsCain murdering his brother, we clearly discern in the figure of the murderer,. 
a fighting Hercules with the lion’s skin, perfectly in the taste of the antiques.. He 
was, both in sculpture and architecture, the Buonarotti of his age ; and not only his 
son, John of Pisa, who excelled him in both, but all Italy, in those arts, imitated the 
model his works presented. 

While, through the talents of this extraordinary genius and his scholars, the art of 
sculpture not only revived, but even attained almost to the perfection of the sixteenth 
eentury,. flourished Cimabue and his disciple Giotto, with the fame of being the resto- 
rers of the art of painting. But, if we compare the painting of both these with the 
performanees in sculpture by Nicholas of Pisa, they seem to us more like the rude 
essays of young practitioners than works to be brought in competition with his, and we 
are struck with astonishment,how it was possible that painting, which rests on the same 
principles with sculpture in its first advances, should remain so far behindit. In the 
eathedral at Orvieto, there are even paintings by Ambrosius Lorezetti and Peter Caval- 
lini, who lived almost a century later, and were reckoned by their contemporaries 
among the ablest painters, which yield in point of perfection to the first productions of 
reviving sculpture. ‘I'he sculptor having once begun to improve his art by the study 
ef-the antique, and this with good success, it is unimaginable why the painter had not 
recourse to the same means; at least why he remained at such a distance behind in 
drawing. It is still more wonderful, that Dante and Petrarch, men of the finest taste 
and loftiest fancy, who had the works of the Pisanese sculptor and hisson before their 
eyes, and might compare them with the stiff painting of Cimabue and Giotto, yet cele- 
brate these tothe stars. How could they do this without being blinded by prejudice? 

It is probable, that, at the time of which we are speaking, sculpture and painting were 
held to be arts so very different, and this prejudice was so common and so deepl 
rooted, that it never once occurred to the great men of that period, to compare their 

ess and their state of perfection together. The prime excellence of painting was 
made to consist in a brilliant mixture of colours,in conjunction with such drawing as 
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distinguished a devil from an angel. The subjects were either the image of some 
saint, or figures from the scripturehistory, with the characteristics and designs which 
the Grecian painters, from time of Constantine, had annexed to them. As these 
characteristics were familiar to the vulgar, the painter had done his business when he 
had filled up the outlines of the figures, and their principal members, with glaring co- 
jours. All that Cimabue, Giotto, and their contemporaries contributedto the comple- 
tion of the art, amounted to no more than the correcting of senseless errors that had 
been sanctified by custom. For instance, that the outline was no longer drawn with 
black or golden lines, but with colours as the nature of the subject required ; that the 
figures no longer stood on tiptoe, the fingers not always stiffly extended, and the like. 
For the rest, the figures which they painted ona golden ground still remained, more or 
less, in the same stiff attitude. They, like their predecessors, perpetually worked for 
the eye of the populace, and showed, as they had done before, that they were ignorant 
both of the just idea and the true ambition of painting. 

Even to the times of Masaccio, who lived almost two hundred years after Nicholas of 
Pisa, it was thought unnecessary to improve the art by the imitation of the antiques. 
Even down to that period, there is no picture to be produced which discovers any traces 
ofit. Vasari relates of Masaccio, that he was the first who undertook to paint after 
nature, and to imitate the best performances in the art of sculpture. To this end, he 
not only made use of the works of Brunelleschi and Donatello at Florence, but took a 
journey to Rome for the sake of studying the antiques, that he might excel all his pre- 
decessors and his contemporaries in the art he professed. Accordingly, it was much 
above a thousand years that the art of painting had fallen into total decay, before it 
once came into the mind of a painter to improve his art by the imitation of nature and 
the study of the antiques. A remarkable instance of the force of inveterate prejudice ; 
which is still the more striking, if we consider, that, in the fourteenth century, the 
painter was for the most part a sculptor too, and had carried this art to a very consider- 
able degree of perfection by the imitation of the ancient examples. 

The assertion is still farther confirmed, that they placed the essence of painting in 
the colours, and thought they had reached the perfection of the art, by their filling 
up the outline ofthe saints, which had been introduced by the Greek masters ages ago, 
with beautiful andlively colours ; and when they wanted to carry the art to the utmost 
length, like Cimabue and Giotto, they expressed the divisions of the members by some- 
what softer strokes and more proper colours. They never dreamt that their art 
was capable of so high a perfection as that to which it was brought in the succeeding 
times by Leonardo da Vinci, by Raphael d’Urbino, by Titian and Corregio. As they 
had, for many centuries, no other model than the mosaic and other formal paintings of 
the Greeks, it was morally impossible for them to conceive a perfect work. Not only 
the art itself, but the very idea of it was lost. 


The Commerce of England was very considerable and extensive in the Anglo-Saxon 
times, as may be judged from the words of Matthew of Westminster, who, after having 
declared that the ships of Tarsus were not to be compared to those of England, tells us, 
that “they brought from all the quarters of the world, the pretious commodities of the 
universe. The Pisans, Genoeses, and the Venetians (continues he) supplyed England 
with the eastern gems, as saphires, emaralds, and Carbuneles ; from Asia was brought 
the rich silks and purples: from Africa the cinnamon and balm; from Spain the king- 
dom was enriched with gold: with silver from Germany ; from Flanders (called the 
Weaver of the Realm) came the rich materials for the garments of the people; while 
plentiful streams of wine flowed from their own province of Gascoigny ; joined with 
everything that was rich and pretious from every land, wide stretching from the 
Hyades to the Arcturian Star.” 

And William Fitz Stephen (who wrote the description of London) says of it: “To 
this city merchants bring their wares from every nation under heaven. The Arabian 
sends in his gold; the Sabean his francincense, and other aromatic drugs; the Scythian 
his provisions, gathered from the fruitful date trees; Babilon bestows the fruits of a 
fertile soil ; the river Nile affords pretious stones ; the Seres send purple garments; and 
they of Norway and Russia, various furs both grey and sable; and the French their 
wine.” 


The Art of Penmanship.—Mr William Goodwane, an industrioas, faithful, and capa- 
ble man, and an excellent penman, who has taught, with gratifying success, in nearly 
all our Atlantic cities, proposes to pay a brief visit, in the exercise of his profession, 
to the ancient and opulent city of Lancaster. We trust he will have no cause to re- 
gret his excursion to the Conestoga. Though born beyond the ocean, he is neither 
prejudiced nor arrogant ; but devoted to his business, honest in his dealings, and solicit- 
ous, at once, to confer and receive a benefit. Every true American citizen will Tejoice 
to witness and promote the prosperity of those emigrants, who, far from arraigning our 
institutions, seek only to earn a respectable livelihood by indefatigable industry. 
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American Patronage.—Among the many periodicals, which have lately been dis- 
continued, we regret to see the Providence Literary Journal, which has been conduct 
ed, during the past year, with so much taste and judgment by our friend Albert G, 
Greene. The cause of this is as old as our literary dependence, namely, the want of 
patronage. The whole state of Rhode Island would not support one literary work, 
even though the price was a pittance, and the editor a man of genius and research, 
a patriot and a poet! When shall this miserable vassalage to foreign tyranny—this 
helot servility—this contempt of all that is homeborn—cease to degrade and paralyze 
American intellect? When shall our literary canons become, like our political code, 
independent? Not while we distrust ourselves; not while transatlantic means super- 
human; not while traffic absorbs the mind which God conferred for higher, nobler, 
and holier uses; not while the Plutusian aristocracy of arepublic worship the gods of 
the East, and Fashion simpers and prates of Almacks and royal presentations. What 
have weto do with the prerogatives and privileges and honours of England? The inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain may justly esteem their own ; but, while we undervalue ourselves 
to exalt a people who need no exaltation, discontinuance will be written on every period- 
ical which relies on ordinary patronage. 


Swaim’s Therme—lHWowever doctors may deride the farfamed Panacea, or inflict 
harsh epithets on the Vermifuge of Swaim, none will question the salubrity of his 
delightful baths. With us, all luxuries, save the thermal, are dispensable. We can 
forego the sensualities of choice meats, rich confectionaries and delicious wines, with- 
out repining or regret; but the vapours, that arise from the marble reservoirs of the 
therme, constitute a voluptuous and healthful excitement which, even for a time, we 
reluctantly resign. By the refined and graceful Greek and the stately Roman, no 
festival, however profuse of rarities, was preferred to the apodyterium, the balnea 
and therme, whether Sirius blazed, or the Hyades wept in the heavens. ‘To health, 
to enjoyment, personal cleanliness is indispensable ; and the citizens of our beautiful 
metropolis may well rejoice in the possession of so excellent and admirable an institu. 
tion as the baths of Mr Swaim. 


The Kentuckianin New York is the title of a work of fiction, recently from the press 
of the enterprising Harpers; it consists chiefly of a series of letters addressed to each 
other by Beverley Randolph and Victor Chevillere. The latter dates chiefly at NewYork, 
and gives a goodhumoured description of his adventures in our sister city; while 
the former, who is a little more romantic, writes chiefly from the High Hills of the 
Santee. 

The Kentuckian, Montgomery Damon, is perhaps the best drawn character in the 
book. He commences his travels with the Southerners, Randolph and Chevillere, and 
is surprised at everything he ubserves that forms a contrast with the manners and 
customs of his own occidental section. 

With Miss St Clair, the heroine of the story, we are not disposed to find fault, ex- 
eepting that she should form an attachment to a young gentleman with “ sandy hair ;” 
much less, (to use the words of our author,) with “large foxcoloured, fashionable 
whiskers, extending down under the chin.” Her character, however, is well describ- 
ed, and the reader feels a lively interest in the perusal of her history. 

The writer is frequently careless if not absurd in the use of language. Take the 
following, which is not the only instance. 

“ T would have seized her hand, and smothered her little palpitating fingers with 
kisses !” 

We think, also, there is some affectation manifested in the introduction of a letter 
in Arabic—if Arabic it really is. The writer could not have supposed that he was 
imparting additional interest to his work by such pedantry as this. Upon the whole, 
there is something amusing, and a great deal to condemn. We hope that the author 
will improve in his promised work “'The Recluse of Jamestown.” May success 
attend the debutant! Others have failed before him in their preliminary essays. (No 
leisure has been allowed us even to peruse, much less to review the numerous valuable 
and splendid works, which have been published recently, by Messrs Dearborn, Conner 
and Cooke, Harper and Brothers, Key and Biddle, and other booksellers; but we 
shall not fail to express our opinions of those beautiful books which adorn our table, 
awaiting the twentysecond number.) 


Sculpture.— Mr John Frazee, of New York, whose celebrity is becoming commensu- 
rate with his genius, has, recently, modelled a bust of our venerable and excel- 
lent Chief Justice, and also, another of the President, which, when wrought from the 
eloquent marble, will bear his fume to posterity. The busts of Daniel Webster and 
Nathaniel Prime, which he has lately finished, (though not, we think, more beautiful 
than that of Jay—for we can scarcely imagine anything more highly wrought,) will 
convince al) not inveterately transatlantic in their prejudices, that the Fine Arts, as 
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well as the Literature of America will be, no longer, subservient or secondary to those 
of Europe. We rejoice to witness the patronage, which the genius of Mr Frazee, 
after many trials and difficulties, is receiving from those of his countrymen who are 
sufficiently independent to acknowledge and admire the INTELLECT OF THE WEST. 


Opsitvary. : 

“M. P. J. R. Y.Gresert Mortier Larayerre was born at Chavagnac in Auvergne, 
on the 6th of Sept. 1757, answering to the 17th of September, new style. He receiv. 
ed his education at the College of Plessis, and was murried at sixteen years of age to 
Malle. de Noailles, daughter of the Duke D’Ayen. His biographies state that at that 
early age, he conceived a dislike to the principles of the Court, and refused an appoixt- 
ment offered him through the influence of his fatherinlaw. The breaking out of the 
American war determined his conduct, and at the age of nineteen, he volunteered in 
the American armies. ‘This disinterested step, as is well known, was taken in oppo- 
sition to the remonstrances of his friends, the discountenance and commands of the 
Court, who ordered their frigates to interrupt and arrest him, and contrary to the 
counsels even of the American Envoys, who had tidings of nothing but disaster from 
home. His resolution was taken at the very darkest part of the war, when Washing- 
ton was heard of in France, as retreating through the Jerseys, with two thousand 
ragged and barefooted militia before thirty thousand English veterans, Lafayette 
arrived at Charlestown in April, and was received into the family of Washington, and 
shortly appointed a major general. He fought asa volunteer at the battle of Brandy- 
wine, and was wounded in the leg, In the struggle which followed the occupation of 
Philadelphia, for the command of the passes of the Delaware, Lafayette commanded a 
corps on the Jersey side under General! Greene, and was, for his services, appointed to 
the command of a division. The ensuing winter was signalized by the memorable 
cabal which intrigued for the removal of Washington, and the elevation of General 
Gates, as commander in chief. A board of war, organized by his enemies, adopted a 
scheme for a Canada campaign against his advice, and appointed Lafayette to the 
command, He refused to act, except as subordinate to Washington, and throughout 
the difficulties adhered zealously to Washington, and triumphed in the discomfiture 
of his enemies. 

At the opening of the campaign of 1777, he acquired new reputation by his, skill 
in saving a detachment of 2200 men, at Barren Hill, when nearly surrounded by 
Genls. Howe and Clinton. In the battle of Monmouth which followed, he led the 
advanced guard until superseded by Gen. Lee, when he was assigned to the command 
of the second line. So active were his military services in various quarters, that soon 
after the battle of Monmouth, we find him leading one of the wings of Sullivan’s 
army, in the attack upon Rhode Island, then in possession of the British. ‘The failure 
of the French fleet to cooperate in this attack, and their returning to Boston to refit, 
produced, as is well known, violent disputes between the officers of the two nations, on 
which Lafayetie repaired to Boston, and taking a decided part, aided in restoring har- 
mony, and was back in Rhode Island time enough to bring his divisions skillfully off, 
in that retreat, so much commended by military men. 

“In the fall of that year he returned to France, loaded with the thanks and honours of 
Congress, and became at twenty years of age the theme of universal admiration. His 
exertions, in conjunction withthose of the American ambassador, procured the grant 
of additional assistance from France, and his relanding in Boston, in 1779, was follow- 
ed by the arrival of Rochambeau, and his flect. ‘That year was marked by no leading 
action in which he wasengaged, He commanded the advance guard of the northern 
army. In 1780, he was sent to counteract the movementsof the traitor Arnold against 
Virginia. The French ficct failed to cooperate, and Lafayette was on his retreat, when 
he was remanded by Washington to protect Virginia against the combined forces of 
Phillips and Arnold, and subsequently of Cornwallis. Upon this field he displayed 
consummate ability, With inferior, ill appointed, and undisciplined troops, he sue- 
ceeded, by the rapidity of his movements, his fertility of resources, and the skill and 
prudence with which he manwuvred in securing his own troops, guarding his supplies, 
in foiling the plans of Cornwallis, and checking his career. When that General retired 
to Yorktown, under the command of his superior officer, Sir H. Clinton, Lafayette fol- 
iowed him closcly, and when the plans of Washington had brought an overwhelming 
force against the British, Larayerre bore a leading part in the crowning victory of 
Yorktown. When the French and American forces, in a spirit of national emulation, 
attacked each a redoubt of the enemy, he was the head of the American corps. His 
services to the American Army closed with that battle. He sailed immediately af- 
terwards for France, in an American frigate. In 1782 he leda French force of 8000 
men to Cadiz, and assisted in the American negotiations at Madrid. 

“The year 1784 was memorable for his first visit asa guest to this country. His re- 
ception here, if we may judge by the few accounts we have received of it, was not less 
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enthusiastic than his subsequent one, at the distance of forty years. Congress, State 
Legislatures, Corporations, and Citizens in their individual relations, vied with each 
other in paying him the highest honors, and giving him the most affectionate wel- 
come. In 1785 he made a visit to the German Courts, and was received with great 
distinction by the Emperor Joseph II. and Frederick the Great of Prussia. From 
that time until the commencement of the French Revolution,he appears to have chiefly 
employed himself in meliorating the condition of the Protestants, and encouraging 
the emancipation of slaves. 

“ His agency in the scenes of the French Revolution is the next in order. To follow 
him understandingly step by step through that bloody and anarchical period requires a 
more minute detail of contending parties, and a wider acquaintance with French history 
than are within our power to give. A few prominent facts must suffice. 

“In 1787, he was amember of the Assembly of Notables, in which he moved, among 
other reforms, the suppression of lettres de cachet, and state prisons, and obtained a 
decree in favour of religious liberty for the recall of Protestants. He made the first 
demand for the call of a National Assembly. As member of the Provincial Assembly 
of Auvergne, he was the first to sign the protest of that province against arbitrary 
power; and as Deputy to the States General, he proposed on the 1]th July, 1789, the 
first European Declaration of Rights, and at a time when the Assembly was surround- 
ed and menaced by troops. During the ensuing week, he acted as President of the 
Assembly, headed a committee of sixty sent to Paris, was proclaimed Commandant 
General of the Civic Guard, proclaimed the order for demolishing the Bastile, and re- 
ceived the King at the head of two hundred thousand armed men. Shortly after, the 
excesses of the revolution alarmed him, and he retired from the command; reassumed 
it again, and on the establishment, by his influence, of the National Guard,was chosen 
their chief. 

“ Next followed the violent scenes of the 5th and 6th of October, when he resisted 
for eight hours the crowds that were pressing to attack Versailles, and defended the 
royal family from the insurgents. ‘The ensuing two years are full of political events, 
in which he acted a distinguished part in favour of moderate measures, looking for 
substantial reforms in public affairs, at the same time that he discountenanced anarch- 
ical proceedings. He rejected repeatedly all offers of personal elevation; he refused 
the office of Grand Marshal, that of Constable, and that of Lieutenant General. He 
repelled the proposition of creating a dictatorship. 

“The flight of the King, (April 11th, 1791) and the agency of Lafayette on that 
occasion, are well known. The good faith with which he acted, is now, we believe, 
universally admitted. His resignation of the command of the National Guard soon 
followed, and his retirement into the country, from which he was summoned to take 
charge of one of the three French armies, each of fifty thousand men, then raised. 
Luckner and Rochambeau were the other generals. His share of the campaign was 
to march into the Netherlands. At that date he openly broke with the Jacobins, and 
in his famous letter to the National Assembly, of the 16th of June, denounced the fury 
and licentiousness of the Jacobin Club. The subsequent events formed a crisis in 
French history. ‘The appearance of Lafayette at the bar of the Assembly, his de- 
nouncement by the Jacobin orators, his resistance to the anarchists, his attempts to 
save the royal family, his struggles during the fatal 10th of August and his final defeat 
and flight, before the triumphant Jacobins—are among the stirring events ot the memo- 
rable month of August, 1792, in which the fate and failure of Lafayette precipitated the 
the destruction of the monarchy, and led to those monstrous excesses by which the Ja- 
cobins exterminated the Girondists, and established the reign of terror. 

“In his flight from France, he fell, at Rochfort, into the hands of the Austrians, and 
after being confined first at Wesel, and then at Magdeburgh, was finally thrust into the 
dungeons of Olmutz. His companions in suffering were Latour Mabourg, Alexander 
Lameth, and Bureau de Puzy. The treatment of these illustrious men by the Austrian 
Emperor, the magnanimous devotion of the wife of Lafayette to her husband in adver- 
sity and imprisonment and the gallant attempt to rescue him projected by two young 
Americans, Dr Bollman and Mr Huger, are familiar to most readers. Every attempt 
of the friends of Liberty in Europe and America, aided by the interposition of our own 
government, failed to procure the release of Lafayette. 

“Nothing moved the vengeful and obdurate Emperor, but the triumphant career of 
Buonaparte, and even after the great Campaign of Italy, when army after army of the 
Austrians was captured or beaten back by the young French hero, it took five months 
of negotiation to obtain the surrender of these prisoners. ‘Their release took place on 
the 13th of September, 1798.—He remained some time in Holland, taking no part in 
public affairs, until the revolution of the 18th of Brumaire, so called, in which Buo- 
naparte subverted the Directory, and established the Consulate. He then returned to 
France, and adhered to the existing order of things, supporting it by his vote, but 
refusing to take any part in the government. 
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“He gradually alienated himself from Buonaparte, voted against the Consulship for 
life, and while Napoleon proceeded in a career of glory and despotism, Lafayette re- 
tired to his farm, and lived in retirement, until after the return of Napoleon from Elba. 
Then, when the flagitious coalition of all Europe undertook to expel the French Ruler 
and impose the Bourbons upon France, Lafayette issued from his retirement, and took 
his place as a resolute defender of his country against invasion and intrigue, and to 
maintain the principles of the revolution of 1789 against foreign foree and domestic 
treachery.—The issue is before the world. He failed again, and France has for twenty 
years paid a fearful penalty for not listening to his counsels. 

“The subsequent events of his career, his visit to this country, in] 825, and the position 
he occupied in the Revolution of 1830, are too recent in the memory of our readers to 
need recapitulation.” 

Full of years and glory, the great because good Lafayette ascended to his reward on 
the 20th of May, atthe age of seventyseven. Both kingdoms and republics will feel 
his departure, for during more than half acentury, he has been the warder of the citadel 
of Freedom. His namie will be as immortal as the cause for which he suffered and 
bled. Never lived the man more blest with affection, more admired by the noble and 
just, or more dreaded by tyrants and incendiaries; never lived the hero of such and so 
many revolutions and triumphs. America owed him a debt, which, both in hislife and 
death, she has nobly paid to the uttermost. 


The late Joun Avcustus Stone. About five o’clock in the morning of the 28th of 
May, a plunge into the Schuylkill at Lombard street wharf was heard by Archibald 
Christie and Isaac Taylor, who were on board a vessel lying there. ‘They immediate- 
ly went to the assistance of the drowning person, and rescued him. On being asked 
where he lived, he replied “a little above here,” and left them. About a quarter after 
six o’clock, a hat was found floating in the water at Locust-street wharf; and between 
seven and eight o’clock, the tide having fallen, the body of the same individual was 
found lying in the dock. The deceased was a man of very respectable appearance, 
apparently about thirty years of age, genteely dressed in a blue cloth coat with velvet 
collar, and silk vest. His clothes were marked in two places “ Stone.” 

The unfortunate individual was John Augustus Stone, the author of Metamora, the 
Ancient Briton and other successful dramatic pieces, and a performer well known in 
our principal cities. It is stated that he had been labouring for several days under a 
partial alienation of mind, exhibiting itself in the form of great despondency. He left 
his boarding house in great agitation before daybreak on Wednesday morning, and 
nothing was heard of him unul the appearance of the foregoing paragraph. During 
the last week or two he had been enyaged in superintending the production of his 
new tragedy, entitled the Champions of Freedom, altered from the Ancient Briton, in 
which Mr Forrest was to appear; and he was under contract to the comedian Hill to 
write a comedy, which should pourtray the yankee character. 

Poor Stone ! he was among the last of our acquaintances with whom we conversed 
before we departed on our journey to the north. He was thenin his usual health and 
spirits and nothing indicated the sudden and gloomy termination of his career. But, 
alas ! there was poison in his cup, and madness in his dreams. He had erred from 
the impulse of those passions which the theatre so wantonly engenders, and his frailties 
had been retaliated with tenfold vengeance upon his blighted heart. Unblest in 
those relations, where every man of sensibility seeks his bliss, (and Stone was pecu- 
liarly sensitive,) he felt the inanity and weariness of the world, and died alone, by self 
inflicted violence, the victim of that domestic infelicity which, perhaps, he originated, 
and another confirmed. Itis said that Forrest, who was his patron and friend, wilk 
raise a Monument to the memory of the illfated dramatist. 


On the 8th of June, at his residence near Morristown, New Jersey, Vincent Classe 
Van Schalkwyke Boisaubin, Esq, in the 80th year of his age. 

It is seldom the obituary record announces the decease of an individual so univer- 
sally respected and esteemed as Mr Boisaubin. For the last forty years he has re- 
sided in the county of Morris, and become extensively known to its inhabitants for his 
liberal charities, his courteous and affable manners, his lofty principles of honour and 
integrity. The early part of his life, spent in one of the most sumptuous Courts 
of Europe (that of Louis XVI.) did not extinguish his partiality for the quiet pursuits 
of agriculture, or wean him from the retirement he highly prized, and which he sel 
dom deserted but for some public or charitable object. On the restoration of the Bour- 
bon dynasty he resisted many allurements to leave his adopted country —he preferred 
remaining on his farm where in the exercise of a trank and liberal hospitality and in 
the practice of private virtue and extensive beneficence, he has closed his days. ‘With 
truth it may be said of him, he lived and died without an enemy. 

Mr Boisaubin was born in the Island of Guadaloupe, West Indies, in the month 
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of April,1755. At the age of seven years, he was sent to France for his education, 
which was completed in the city of Paris; at the age of seventeen he was entered in 
the Garde de Corps of Louis XVI., in which service he continued sixteen years. 
When the revolution commenced in France, he was in the Island of Guadaloupe, 
having obtained a temporary absence from his command by furlough. The effects of 
the revolution extending to the West Indies, Mr B., in the year 1794, emigrated to 
the United States with his lady and three children, one of whom, Boisaubin Boisaubin 
was educated at West Point, entered the army as an ollicer ot artillery, and served, 
during the last war until his death, which occurred on the frontiers of Canada, in 1813, 
deeply regretted by his brother oflicers, 

In the year 1829, Charles X., King of France, conferred on Mr B. the order of 
Knight ot St Louis, (an order never more worthily bestowed.) This honour was 
unexpected by Mr B., and was unsolicited; it was given him by his Government as 
an evidence of the esteem in which his countrymen held his character, and a proof 
that they had not forgotten the liberal assistance and generous hospitality he had ex- 
tended toward many of them when in distress. He died, as he had lived, an exemplary 
Christian, in the full communion of his Church, A procession, larger than any before 
witnessed in the county, accompanied his remains to the grave, and all places of bu- 
siness in the town were closed during the time of his interment. 

The personal appearance of Mr Boisaubin was very commanding; his height, 
exceeding six feet,and his erect military carriage,which did not desert him in advanced 
age, often arrested the attention of strangers; his manners were formed in the Court 
ot Louis XVI. and exhibited the dignified courtesy ot that era blended with frankness 
and simplicity. 


In Toronto, on the 31st of May, in the 28th year of his age, after a lingering illness 
of eight weeks, of a discase of the lungs resulting from inflammation, the Key Wm 
Boulton, B. A. one of the Classical Masters of the Upper Canada College. ‘The de- 
ceased was the youngest son of the late Judge Boulton, of Queen’s College, Oxford— 
a young man of amiable disposition and manners, and of exemplary lite. As a Min- 
ister of the Gospel his gratuitous services to the remote townships of the Home Dis- 
trict were frequent, laborious and highly appreciated. He has left a widow and four 
children who arrived from England, buta few days subsequent to his death, to lament 
over a bereavement which cannot be repaired. ‘he remains of the deceased were 
attended to the grave by a large concourse of private friends and connections; and a 
numerous assemblage of the College Boys, including all the particular pupils of the 
deceased, closed the procession. 


At Fredericktown, NewBrunswick, on the 24th of May, after a short illness, deeply 
and universally lamented, the Honourable John Saunders, Chief Justice of that Pro- 
vince, in the 80th year of his age. He was descended from an ancient and respecta- 
ble family in England, distinguished for their adherence to the royal cause in the 
reign of Charles the Ist. He was a native of Virginia, where his grandfather, on 
his emigration from the mother country, originally settled and obtained great pos- 
sessions. Destined for the profession ot the Law, he was pursuing his legul studies, 
when the Earl of Dunmore, then Governor of Virginia, appealed to the loyalty of 
His Majesty's subjects in the year 1775. With the zeal and attachment to the cause 
of his King, which remained unshaken and unabated during the whole course of his 
long life, he, at that very carly age, raised a troop of horse by his own interest, and 
at his own expense, and joined the royal standard. During the whole of that unhap- 
py conflict he was engaged in the arduous and dangerous service of a partisan officer 
—was present at most of the general engagements, and, under the command of the 
gallant Colonel ‘Tarleton (who was so heroically rivalled by his antagonists, Marion, 
Morgan, Lee and Washington,) bore an active part in many of the brilliant achieve- 
ments of that distinguished officer. His active habits and decision of character, com- 
bined with his sound judgment and knowledge of the country, rendered his services 
eminently valuable. He immediately became a favourite and most useful oficer—was 
constantly assigned to doties of peculiar trust, toil and danger—was twice severely 
wounded, and shared in the laurels won in many a hard fought field. At the close of 
the war, (the termination of which deprived him, by confiseation, of two valuable es- 
tates, which he inherited from his father,) he repaired to England, became a member 
of the Middle Temple, and was called to the Bar. 

In 1790 he was appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court of the province, succeed- 
ing the late Judge Putnam, and was soon after called to the Council. In these highly 
important situations his immediate usefulness to the province commenced, and in the 
discharge of his varied and arduous duties he soon gained the entire confidence of the 
overnment, as well as of the whole country. He was elevated to the seat of Chief 
ustice on the death of the late Chief Justice Bliss in 1822. 
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